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ECLECTIC SERIES. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


o 


NOW READY. 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |, 66 pages; cloth; |llustrated. 
20 cents. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 

McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo., 479 pages, 
half leather. 85 cents. Will take the place of ordinary works on Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. ALrrep HosRoox, 
National Normal School. 65 cents. Combines the “Training Lessons” 
and English Grammar in one volume. 

McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, A literary reader for higher grades. 
Ten full-page illustrations; cloth; 482 pages. 60 cents. 


Hewett’s Psychology. For young teachers. By Epwin 8. Hewerr, LL. D., 
President Illinois State Normal University. Cloth; 192 pages, 85 cents. 


Eclectic Physical Geography. By RusseELt HiInmMAN. A modern text-book. 
Essentially different in form and contents from other works on the sub- 
ject. Introduced into nearly 1,000 (one thousand) cities and towns in ten 
months. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 cents. 
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The Popular Standards. 
READING AND SPELLING. McGuffey’s Revised Series. 


fey’s Alternate Series. McGuffey’s Natural History Readers. 
German Series. 


MATHEMATICS. Ray’s New Series. White’s New Arithmetics. Milne’s 
Arithmetics and Algebras. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





McGuf- 
Eclectic 


Harvey’s Revised Series. Holbrook’s Gram- 


mars. Long’s Language Exercises. 
GEOGRAPHY. New Eclectic Series ; and Map Blanks. 
HISTORY. Eclectic Series. Thalheimer’s Series. Ridpath’s Histories. 


PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. Eclectic Drawing. Eclectic Copy 
Books. Eclectic German Copy Books. 

BOOK-KEEPING. Eclectic Complete Book-keeping and Blanks. 

PHYSIOLOGY. Eclectic Temperance Physiologies. 

REGISTERS. White’s Registers (Prices reduced.) 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their | 4 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


School Numbers : 135, 048. All of uine 
saoting § um 333, 444, gen 


























‘Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 


On U. 8. HISTORY, a < < $0 50 
GEOGRAPHY ‘ 5 c zs 
ARITHMETIC, ¥ . ‘ 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR ‘ 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF imacinna, 
ORTHOGRAPHY, ‘ 

GENERAL HISTORY, , ‘ a 


These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing tor Examinations, tor reviewing Pupils 
in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to edu- 
cate. The author is an experiened teacher. 


Published by 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS Co. 
23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


\ YOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


¥ COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 

For FINE WRITINU, Nes. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, wos. 404, 839, 

890, and 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 994, 839, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 
im fine drawings, Nes. 659 (the celebrated Orowguill), 290 and 891. 


JOSKPH GILLOTT & SONS, 94 John Street, A. Y. HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 
We herewith, present you! Washington University, 


ter only first-class Sewing Machines, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


} LDR EDG celebrated 
I. Undergraduate Department— 


REDGE E | DUOND 
extremely cheap at etal th unoe- College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 


cupied senery. Sent on trial if desired. 
tection to good dealers. Circulars and informa- 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 


tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 
Vv. SMITH ACADEMY. 


1317 and {319 North Market Street, 
6-22 mention this paper §T. LOUIS, MO. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Vil. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Estey Organs,|“s=sa= 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 


1704 Washington Ave. 
World. For pay gee quality, i and ex- 


quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Estey Pianos 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, 
The most popul os ever made, Ha 


Governesses, 
Musicians, etc., to Figg Schools, Families, 
py! Tg tie celebrate gens. Senay hurches. ook. “keepers, Stenog- 


penne ‘ou y ‘iy medium raphers, Copyists, vw take 
ts. Address F 
Fret cao. Cash, of time paymen 00 0. 3: Wannen: 


ESTEY & CAMP, 329 Fitth Avenue, N. ¥. City 


4918 OliveSt., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oe oe oe Oy Bank’ in Bt. Loulsor Cnieago, 
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Autumn Leaves-of Music. 
EMERSON'S, NEW. RESPONSES. 


di 
pieces sacred music of the best 


characte ch as your choir needs. 
Lie TEMPE can, 


and music, which will be most welcome to the 


best classes of tem ce workers. 

ONG HA MON s.. $6 doz.), by 

© O. Emerson. 

ust exactly the book that will suit you for this 
winter’s Singing Classes. Also an appropriate 
aud good book for High Schools. 

Adopt, without fear for Graded Schools, our 
SON ANUAL. Book 1, 30 cts., $3 

oz.; or Book 2, 40 

cts., $4.20 doz.; or Book 3, 50 cts., $4.80 per 
doz.) Admirably adapted to the different ages 
of school life, with plain instructions and best 


music. 

Select for practicein your Singing Society one 
of our noble and beautiful CA Tere ; send 
for list; or the easy Oratorio EMMANUEL, $1, 

Trowbridge; or for Fairs and Festivals the 
cepeeenty nice, pretty and easy DAIRY MAID’S 

UPPER, 20 cts , $1.80 doz., by Lewis; or, for 
the children, Macy’s new STRANGE VISIT- 
ORS, or a MEETING OF THE NATIONS, 30 
cts. doz.; or the KINGDOM OF MOTHER 
¢ E, 25 cts., $2.28doz., by Mrs. Boardman. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








Burlington 


Route 


OT.L.K.& N-W.R.R. 





DIRECT LINE FROM 
ST. LOUIS 


TO 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, 
AND THE WEST, 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spirit Lake, 
AND THE NORTH. 
SOLID THROUGH TRAINS DIRECT FROM 
SAINT LOUIS 
To Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Denver, 
WITH NO CHANGE OF CARS OF ANY CLASS 


For further information, folders, etc , apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address 


Cc. M. LEVEY, HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


Superintendent, Gen’! Pass. — 
Keokuk, Iowa 8t. Louis, Mo. 


A RARE BUSINESS CHANCE. 


SCHOOL MEN: 


I want astrong school man in each State in 
the Union to take the State management of a 
lucrative, influential and permanent business. 
Since the work is largelv office or desk work, 
one can conduct it in addition to his school, or 
he may devote his whole time to it. The one 
taking the management of the State office will 
be required to make a reasonable cash deposit 





asa@ guarantee. The depo-it will be rebated. 
This is an exceptionally fine and rare oppor- 
tunity. Address, at once, 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, 
Principal High Scool, 
it Des Moines, lowa. 





and PARENTS should not 
Teacn ens. learning £m 8. 


BADGER PRIMARY TABLE 


is of marked utility. The table and its equip- 
ment is for instruction in number, language, 
color, form, &. The proof of its merits, is the 
constantly increasing demand. Tables made 
for both home and ool work. Write for cir- 
culars to the CHEMUNG NOVELTY CO., 

it Mention this Journal. Ecmira, N. Y. 


TEACHERS "TGs, 


Change of on, or p to 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Bros. 
Now is the time einen eee secure the 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 
Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the | cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 
The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 
They are the products of the highest mechani- 
ped ,and are a delight to both teachers and 
upils. 
ey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
poses le rates, and are rapidly being introduced 
nto the schools of the leading cities. 

For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 79 Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 


ESTEY 2m 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 


ESTEY & CANP, 


€ Manufacturers and Dealers, 
916 and 918 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


20-11-12t 














NDERWEAR 
| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 








best positions for the next season. 1-22-tat 


Please mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 


MER WIN’S 
IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 

DEAR SIR: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough tria! of more than 
Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Not a single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 
the same time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 
health and proper physical development of the young. 

These considerations commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 
ing School Houses. 

Respee ully yours, 


WM. T HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 
J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
No, 1120 PINE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 

MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the Blackboard. 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


SIZES AND PRICES. 























Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | Cloth, Slated 
NUMBER AND SIZES. ar on on 

One Side. One Side. Both Sides. 

No. 1, 2x3, fee ped owellsen dpbuce teens cucnenddeess vector $1 00 each. $1 25 each. $1 50 each. 
,» 3xB, ° . ose 13 “* 1 * 20 “* 
* 22m, *., 1% © 215 ** 250 “ 
oe 4, 3x65, iti 2 25 a 2 65 ae 3 00 Td 
“co * 2 Boe 815 ‘ 3850 (| 
iid 6, 4x4, Md 2 50 “ 2 85 sé 8 25 oti 
tid 7, 4x5, iid 3 00 ci) 8 50 se 4 00 oe 
oe 8, 4x6, ce 8 i] ri 3 85 se 4 15 “« 











Pramas lines on any size $1,00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
rates. 


Nos. 1, 2 and 8 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 
to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address: J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


PEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 





1120 PINE STREET, ° ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Pnnted for the Editors, by Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and :dmitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates ” 





Mr. J. H. Bares, ovannese Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucarTION at our best rates. 





And National Educator. 


St. Louis, Mo., November 9, 1889. 
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Drip you read that cablegram care- 
fully of Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, Editor 
and proprietor of The World ? Do you 
see that The World is to be not only 
“an instrument of justice—a terror 
to crime ;’’ but that it is to be beyond 
all human calculation and conception, 
an aid to education.” 

Wewish every one of the four hundred 
thousand teachers of the United States 
would take it, read it, and circulate it 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION among the people, Both pa- 
pers will be sent a year, postpaid, 
for $1.50 to you, or to any of your 
friends. 

Send money in registered letter, 
and address AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, 1120 Pine St.; St. Louis, 
Mo. 





Is not this illiteracy a vast and dan- 


sore antagonism, a menace to both 
berty and progress ? Haveour teach- 





J. B. MERWIN .......0cccceeee Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM 


PROF. J. BALDWIN, Associates HaRer. 














Perms, per year, 1N advance ......6eee.ees $1 00 
DIMMIS COPYon cece. ccsccsseesescccrsteeesccses 10 
Tuts set of Dickens’ complete works 


in fifteen volumes, bound in a light, 
flexible cover, which we send as a 
Premium, postpaid, with the AMERI- 
CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, -one 
year, for $2.00, cost, bound in stiff 
board covers, $17.00. Our edition is 
every way preferable for reading and 
all other uses, except mere show. We 
do not break sets. 





Our correspondent elaborates ex- 
tensively on the efficient work and 
popularity of Prof. and Mrs. J. M. In- 
glis of the Southern Normal University 


at Carbondale, Dr. E. L, Hurd, Presi- 
dent of Blackburn University, Carlin- 
ville, Ill., and scores of others who by 
vocal and instrumental music, art and 
speech made these sessions of the 
Southern [Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation attractive, famous and in- 
teresting—but we do not publish a 
mammoth daily: and, very much to 
our regret, we are obliged to abridge 
the report somewhat. 

The several pages of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION devoted to 
the addresses délivered on this occa- 
sion, by Mrs. Clara B. Way, of Nash- 
ville, Illinois, Prof. J. W. Henninger, 
Superintendent of Schools of Charles- 
ton, Prof. W. E. Barber, County Su- 
perintendent of Calhoun Co., Prof. 
David Carruthers of Chester, Illinois, 
and Dr. Robert Allyn, President of 
the Southern Normal University, Car- 
bondale, Illinois, are as luminous as 


they areinteresting. Certainly in the 
twenty-two years we have had the 
honor of conducting this JoURNAL, 
we have never filled and freighted its 
columns with matter of more interest 
or importance than these contributions 





ers done all duty in regard toit? 


from this meeting. 





THE weaklings, who whine for 
‘*methods,’’ seem to overlook the fact 
that there are over fifteen millions of 
text-books on ‘‘ methods’’ published 
every year. Methods, too, which have 
stood the test of experience and ex- 
periment. If you want methods go to 
the text-books; if you want inspira- 
tionand strength —if you wantaknow- 
ledge of the everlasting on-going, eter- 
nal influence and value of your work, 
read the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION ; if you would have the peo- 
ple realize too, the importance and 
and value of your work, circulate the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
among them; if you would secure 
proper and adequate compensation fur 
your work, let those more directly 
and largely benefitted by your labor, 
know what you are doing. What do 
the tax payers care about methods. 
What they want, is results, and a 
proper knowledge of text-books will 
secure these results. Wedo not care 
to edit this JOURNAL with clippings 
from text-books on ‘‘ methods.” 


>~@. 
e¢ 


A SUBSCRIBER from Brookhaven 
Miss., writes, enclosing $2 for another 
set of Dickens’ complete works, as 


follows: ‘*‘ When the first set of Dick- 
ens’ works came, I confess I was a lit- 
tle disappointed in the binding; but the 
second day I found the light, flexible 
covers to be just the thing; and the 
next day I sent for another set to be 
bound in flexible covers, like those 
sent first. I would not now use a set 
bound in stiff board covers, so please 
send this third set in the same fiexible 
binding. It is so light and easy to 
handle, that I read and rest now. It 
is a mistake to have books as charm- 
ing and interesting as ‘ Dickens’ 
works’’ bound in stiff, heavy covers. I 
want to thank you too for giving us 


all an opportunity to secure them. 
H. L. M.” 








Do not let us forget, in learning the 
language of business, that of the an- 
gels—we shall lay aside business after 
a while. 





Many of our subscribers, who have 
taken this JouRNAL for the quotations 
given from Shakespeare, now sub- 


ZA SUBSCRIBER at Harrodsburg, Ken 
tucky, orders the second and third 
set of Dickens, on account of the light, 
easy flexible binding ; so of scores of 
others, who prefer a flexible toa stiff, 
heavy board cover and binding. 

Send on your orders, while they can 
be secured on terms indicated on page 
14, 





THE printed page comes now to re- 
fresh and re-enforce us. Think of the 
time before paper was made, and 
parchment so enormously dear that 
only the select few could have it; and 


"now see how we can and will send you 


postpaid fifteen volumes of Dickens’ 
complete works, comprising over five 
thousand pages, illustrated too, 
and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION for one year for $2.00. : See 
page 14 for full particulars. 


GET your friend to join you, and se- 
cure now this full set of fifteen vol- 
umes for only $2.00 — including 
one year’s subscription to this paper. 
Good paper, clear print, neat binding. 
The usual price for the cheapest set 
of Dickens’ Novels has heretofore 
been $10.00. Owing to the present low 
price of printing paper and a very 
large contract with a leading book 
manufacturer, we are enabled to offer 
our readers the most extraordinary 
bargain in good literature ever heard 
of. Over 5200 pages of reading mat- 
ter are comprised in this set of Dick- 
ens. The volumes are each about 5x7} 
inches in size and of uniform thick- 
ness, bound in flexible covers. 
The printing is clear and _ the 
type of a readable size. They are 
printed from new plates made express- 
ly for this edition. They are not 
condensed or abridged. 








Tus voice of Charles Dickens, em- 
bodied in the fifteen volumes of his 
complete works, is one of the loftiest 
order in its pleading pathos, which 
the millions do weli to hear and to 





scribe for two copies, so as to get the, cherish. It enlarges and enriches all 


other great 
character, Charles Dickens. We send 
it and the complete set of Dickens’ 
works for $2.00. page 14, 


enius and delineator of! oyr life and work and conversation. 
| See on page 14 how much you get for 


@ little money, 
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TeEsE fires kindled by our teach- 
ers, which burn with a steady and 
perpetual flame, are as impressive as 
they are useful—their light never dies. 
The child goes on above and beyond 
his teacher, so that we are not able 
even to fully or properly estimate this 
work our teachers are doing. 


lial 


Our teachers set forth and exalt, the 
duty of human culture in man to the 
State and the Nation. We are noth- 
ing without this. 

We cannot paint in colors too glow- 
ing the worth and wealth resulting 
from the work done in the common 
school. 











aoe 


Ts future of the common schoolis 
to be a sunrise instead of a sunset. Let 
this be to the teachers a perpetual 
consolation. 





THERE is rising, in all the States, 
virtue of the work of the co 
school, on the horizon, an ever 
ing space of azure sky. 





From the light generated in the 
common school, proceed rays of intelli- 
gence, liberty, patriotism, probity and 
heroism, These grow a never dying 
progeny, in spite of all opposition. 

Tus light the common school sheds 
on the path of the common people, 
shall increase in intensity and splen- 
dor until the whole nation shall be 
illuminated. It means culture for all, 
justice for all, equality before the 
law for all—for it shall teach the 
law to all, so that all shall know and 
obey the law. 





Diokens interests; Dickens  in- 
structs; Dickens amuses; Dickens 
inspires—all this counts against the 
dime novel—against vicious reading. 
It is a great thing for the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor, to se- 
cure a set of these fifteen volumes in 
the light, strong, flexible binding in 
which we furnish them. They are 
light to handle, easy to hold, pleas- 
ant to carry, and they will be read a 
hundred times more and oftener be- 
cause of this flexible binding. See 
page 14 as tosize of volumes and num- 
ber of pages—over 5,000. 


=>s. 








Our teachers help us to the forma- 
tion of a settled and consistent course 
of study and scheme of reading, which 
builds us up into a solid intellectual 
growth. We ought to listen wisely 
aud well to such helps. 





THE printed page repeats, prolongs, 
redoubles, the highest enjoyment we 
possess—the luxury and triumph of 
preserving the soul of a genius like 
Dickens ; and now we have him notin 
his moods and petulance, but in the 
highest inspiration of his best life— 
the whole fifteen volumes unabridged 


Is it not a great thing—nay the 
greatest thing—to do in this distracted 
world, for our teachers to introduce 
their pupilse—or rather to induct 
them —into e¢ompanionship with 
the noblest minds, speaking in 
their highest moods? Is not this 
the highest society—the society 
of the truly great? This is nobility ; 
these are the kings and emperors in 
the realm of thought—the eternally 
great—the everlasting influence and 
effluence! for good. 


EAcs age in workin; 





the people. 





‘Still so rising 


—SHAK. 





years. 


orably held by him, a number of promi 
of the value of the pre-eminent ser 
mal recognition of these services. 

Residents of other cities, hearing o 


also to join in this testimonial. 
Hon. John C. Orrick, from the com 


presentation speech. He said: 










ts Own pros- , 


hers build on this a 


HARRIS TESTIMONIAL. 


That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue.’’ 


afd the names of such teachers and 

philosphers as Plato, Socrates, Aristo- 

tle, Pestalozzi, Hegel, Froebel, Arnold 

and Mann. 

On the reverse side of the medal 

was a laurel wreath encircling an en- 

graved inscription containing the fol- 

lowing proclamation : 

From CrITizens or Sr. Louis To 
WILLIAM T. Harris, 

In grateful recognition of twenty-three 

years of faithful and distinguished 

service as teacher, principal, assistant 

Hogg ea and superintendent of 

St. Louis Public Schools. 

1857—1880. 

Mr. Orrick spoke further on the oc- 

casion as follows : 

“The cause of public education is 

essentially the cause of the people. It 


Education lies at the basis of all true 
progress. It assures good government. 
It gives stability to the State. It pro- 
tects life and property. The school 
house, by its presence and through its 


ow, that Dr. Wm. T. Harris has) work, has become the handmaid of 
been appointed United States| our Western civilization and a messen- 
Commissioner of Education, and has| ger of peace. It has made intelligence 
accepted the position and assumed |in this country almost universal. Its 
the duties of the office, it may be well|infiuence has shaped even the conduct 
to republish a brief resume of the facts | of governmental) affairs, and made our 
concerning the presentation of a mag-| nation prominent among the nations 
nificent gold medal and a letter of|of the world as the advocate of the 
credit to him when he formally retired | settlement by arbitration of interna- 
from the position of Superintendent of| tional disputes. 
the St. Louis Public Schools, after a 


service of more than twenty-three) your vigor and professional life to the 


You have given twenty-three years of 


cause of public education in St. Louis. 


When it had been definitely ascer- * x * * * 
tained that Dr. Harris would retire 
from this position, so long and so hon-|#24 abroad, not only as an educator 


You have won recognition at home 


.|and writer, but in the field of philoso- 


nent citizens who had been cognizant|Phic thought. Your Journal of Spec- 


.| ulative Philosophy has attracted wide- 


vices rendered the city and the State|*Pread attention, and placed you side 
by him, determined to give some for- 


by side with the best thinkers of our 
time. 


¢| St. Louis is fortuuate in numbering 


these intentions, expressed a desire|Y°U #mong her citizens, and with deep 


regret parts with you as the custodian 
.| of her educational interests. We are 


mittee, was delegated to make the|®Wre that broader fields are open to 


you which invite your effort, but you 


“A committee of citizens of St.| Will not, you cannot lose your identity 


James E. Yeatman, Henry Hitchcock 
Morris J. Lippman, Thomas Richeson 


St. Louis Public Schools, as a token o: 


tion of 





and perfect. 





Charles F. Meyer, Samuel Cupples, 
James Richardson and myself, wasap-|“00. St. Louis takes just pride in 
pointed to suggest and have prepared | P°inting to you—educator, scholarand 
some suitable testimonial to be pre-|Pbilosopher—as one of the realized 
sented to you on the occasion of your | Possibilities of this free West, in the 
resignation as Superintendent of the| Vlley of the Mississippi.” 


here. Many years,we hope, are yet be- 
fore you, during which you may place 
the public under still greater obliga- 


’ 


¢| The AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epv- 


the high appreciation of many citi-| CATION said : 
zens of St. Louis of your eminent ser- 
vices in the causeof publiceducation.” | °° d0—this recognition of the eminent 

The medal was of pure gold, 24 ca-|**rvices of Dr. Wm. T. Harris, on his 
rats fine, three inches in diameter, |"°tiring from the position of Superin- 
one quarter of an inch thick and tendent of the Public Schools of Bt. 
twelve ounces in weight. The medal|/ouis. Valuable and praiseworthy as 
was gesigned by Prof. Carl Guthers of | ‘hese testimonials are, in and of them- 
Washington University, and contain- selves, the volume of autograph let- 
ed a beautiful allegorical representa-|‘©™s, 8nd the cordial appreciative en- 


“Tt seems a right and proper thing 


dorsement of Dr. Harris and his work 
which they eentain, will ever remain 





is the supreme interest of the State. |! 


in the family a legacy of priceless 
value. Letters from statesmen, min- 
isters, physicians, bankers, lawyers, 
manufacturers, merchants, railroad 
presidents—letters from leading citi- 
zens representing every great interest 
which the schools have benefited— 
these, after all, form a testimonial 
beyond price. 

What other great city, what great 
state has thus voluntarily put itself 
on record by the action of its represen- 
tative men, with so strong an endorse- 
ment of the value of the common school 
system, by honoring so conspicuously 
—as one letter enclosing a check to the 
committee from a gentleman from 
Maine, phrased it—‘‘ the man who has 
done more for the cause of universal 
education than any other living Amer- 
mn??? 
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RINGING APPEAL. 


‘‘Such an apprehension 


on. JOHN H. Fine, Frank R. 

O'Neil, Prof. C. M. Woodward 
and Samuel Cupples, send out a ring- 
ing appeal to the people to enlarge, 
extend, and perfect the common 
school system of St. Louis—but truth 
and fact are not bounded by the city 
limits of St. Louis. 

The necessity for the enlargement 
and extension of the common school 
system exists in all the States, and 
this argument is as good for Arkan- 
sas and Texas as for Maine and Flor- 
da. 

These gentlemen gay that: 


‘When the pitiable, accursed fate 
that awaits the unlettered child is 
contemplated—when it is remember- 
ed that he is barred for life from most 
of the blessings which are the right- 
ful heritage of all of the people of this 
century—it seems as though there 
should be no necessity to urge good 
men and women to an active interest 
in the methods by which education is 
sustained and fostered.’’ : 


There are six millions of people 
growing up in this condition outside 
of St. Louis, beside those inside. 


“Tt will hardly be gainsaid by any 
intelligent man that the one condition 
more essential than any other to the 
perpetuity of Republican institutions 
is popular education. But while recog- 
nizing this fact, our people do not al- 
ways appreciate the large degree of 
responsibility which a system of pop- 
ular education places upen the indi- 
vidual voter. 

In St. Louis the common school sys- 
tem has attained gigantic proportions, 
and has accomplished splendid re- 
sults. But for many years while con- 
gratulating themselves upon the good 
work done, our public-spirited citizens 
have had occasion to blush for what has 
been left undone. From year to year 
they have been compelled to witness 
the inadequacy of existing provisions 
for the work in hand. They have 
seen theschool room crowded to dis- 
comfort, and the daily demonstration 





that, toilthey never so patiently, the 
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teachers could not give to all of the 
little ones the education they craved. 

That is the situation to-day : and al- 
though the sum of over $1,000,000 is 
annually devoted to public school 
work, and although the school prop- 
erty has been built up to the magnifi- 
cent total value of more than $5,000,000, 
the city is compelled to-day to confess 
its inability to afford to all of the 
school-going children the educational 
facilities essential to uniformly good 
results. 

When such a precious—such a sa- 
cred interest is at stake—when such a 
vast property is to be managed and 
cared for—whensuch a princely rev- 
enue is to be disbursed, with a cer- 
tainty that the greatest economy will 
not make it serve the entire purpose 
aimed at—will any St. Louisan fail to 
do on the fifth day of November the 
public service that this supreme oc- 
casion calls for? The duty of that 
hour is not onerous, but is of the 
gravest importance. It can be dis- 
charged by a ballot cast for men not 
only honest, but competent to manage 
the affairs of the School Board, eco- 
nomically and well. 

It must not be assumed that ‘the 
character of the board has nothing to 
do with the efficiency of the schools. 
It has everything to do with it. Aside 
from the necessity for good business 
managers, the school work calls for 
men who have the capacity and the 
will to so select teachers and arrange 


the course of study as to insure the 
maximum of benefit to the individual 
child during the comparatively short 
period which constitutes the average 
school-going term.’’ 


THE point of attack on our common 
schools is frequently changed by those 
who are afraid of their great work and 
influence; but the better sense of 
the American people will stand by 
and support, defend and extend the 
common school until all the children 
are educated into the duties of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


ae 
ee 


THERE can be no permanent pros- 
perity if we are delinquent in the dis- 
charge of our duties. Justice is etern- 
al and its demands cannot be put off. 
We must educate or we perish.. 


IT MUST BE MET. 
**Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up.’’ 
—SHAK, 











Ee must meet this growing illiter- 
W acy, ei! her in its consequences, 
orinamore united and determined 
effort to rem ve it. 

It is not confined to ‘the South,” as 
many suppose. It is here in St. 
Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, New Orleans, New York, Port- 
land, Oregon, and Portland, Maine. 
It is everywhere a growing menace, a 
dangerous element, beyond the power 
of “police regu ations.” It must be 
met by State and “‘ National Aid.” It 
is cheaper to educate than to punish ; 
and the fact that ‘parsimony towards 
Education is liberality towards 
crime,” is one well established. 

_ Dickens picture of ‘‘youth depraved” 
is not at all overdrawn— 


Ean, 


‘““They were a boy and a girl. Yel- 
low, meagre, ragged, scowling, wolf- 
ish; but prostrate, too, in their humil- 
ity. Where graceful youth should 
have filled their features out, and 
touched them with its freshest tints, 
a stale and shriveled hand, like that 
of age, had pinched and twisted 
them, and ‘pulled them into shreds 
Where angels might have sat en- 
throned, devils lurked, and glared out 
menacing. Nochange, nodegradation, 
no perversion of humanity, in any 
grade, through all the mysteries of 
wonderful creation, has monsters half 
so horrible and dread.” 

Redlaw shrunk, appalled, from 
what he heard. 

‘* There is not one of these — not 
one—but sows a harvest that mankind 
MUST reap. From every seed of evilin 
this boy, a field of ruin is grown that 
shall be gathered in, and garnered up, 
and sown again in many places in the 
world, until regions are overspread 
with wickedness enough to raise the 
waters of another Deluge. Open and 
unpunished murder in a city’s streets 
would be less guilty in its daily toler- 
ation, than one such spectacle as this.”’ 

This is why we want to put into the 
hands of the people these fifteen vol- 
umes of Dickens’ works, with a copy 
of this JOURNAL. 

This is why we urge teachers, 
everywhere, to be aflame with zeal 
and interest in their school work, to 
draw in and save and redeem such. 

There is no work like this ; no work 
that compares in importance to this 
work done by our teachers. 


or 


THE fifteen volumes of Dickens’ 
complete works from new plates, made 
expressly for our edition, are bound 
in strong, flexible covers, light to 
handle, about 5 by 7}inches. Order 
early. See page 14. 


BEDE 5-50 See 
NEVER again will the four hundred 
thousand teachers of the United 
States have another such an opportu- 
nity as we now offer, to send them the 
complete works of Charles Dickens 
on such terms—sent to the remotest 
postoffice or hamlet in the United 
States, postpaid. See page 14. 
TED Reena ee 
AN AID TO EDUCATION. 


**Great in act, 
As you have been in thought.” 
—SHAK. 





HE cablegram sent from Weis- 
baden by Mr. Joseph Pulitz- 
er, the editor and proprietor of the 
World, on the occasion of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the new build- 
ing which The World is to occupy, 
embodies the highest ideal ever yet 
announced for the conduct of a great 
newspaper. Itought to beread not only 
in every newspaper office, but in every 
school-house in the land. 
Of course there was “ profound si- 
lence’ while it was being read. 
That vicinity seldom hears or reads 
such a statement. 
Horace Greeley, in founding The 





Tribune, might have had such an 





ideal; he worked for it, and for years 
lived and wrote to realize it. Bennett 
of the Herald lived and died utterly 
oblivious of any such standard. 

Raymond of the Times never dream- 
ed of such a thing; although, when 
‘*Boss Tweed” and his “ ring’ had 
plundered the city of ‘millions of 
money,’’ and then turned and asked 
the City of New York “ What they 
were going to do about it?” The Times 
inaugurated the movement to answer 
the qnestion in such a manner as to 
prepare the way for this declarationof 
Mr. Pulitzer.” ‘The Sun,” “ The 
Evening Post,” ‘‘ The Express,” ‘‘The 
Journal of Commerce,” ‘‘The Com- 
mercial Advertiser,’’ and a score of 
other lesser lights, must have heard and 
read this revelation with feelings akin 
to those experienced by John E. Fecks, 
when the live electric wire struck him 
near the office of The World the other 
day—though haply with less disas- 
trous results. 

Yes, this is a great ideal—and The 
World is appropriately named. 

It is said that ‘‘ when Col. Cockrill 
had finished the message there was 
long-continued applause. Col. Cock- 
rill announced that the cablegram 
had been inscribed upon parchment 
and a copy would be placed in the box 
which was to go under the corner- 
stone. The cablegram was as follows : 


“God grant that this structure be the 
enduring homeof a newspaper forever 
unsatisfied with merely printing news 
—forever fighting every form of a 
wrong—forever independent—forever 
advancing in enlightenment and pro- 
gress—forever wedded to truly Demo- 
cratic ideas—forever aspiring to be a 
moral force—forever rising rising to a 
higher plane of perfection as a public 
institution. 

God grant that The World may for- 
ever strive towards the highest ideals 
—be both a daily school-house and a 
daily forum—both a daily teacher and 
a daily tribune—an instrumentof jus- 
tice, a terror to crime, an aid to edu- 
cation, an exponent of true American- 


ism. 

Let it ever be remembered that this 
edifice owes its existence to the pub- 
lic; that its architect is popular favor; 
that its moral corner-stone is love of 
Liberty and Justice; that its every 
stone comes from the people and rep- 
resents public approval for public ser- 
vices rendered. 

God forbid that the vast army fol- 
lowing the standard of The orld 
should in this or future gener- 
ations ever find it faithless to those 
ideas and moral principles to which 
alone it owes its life and without 
which I would rather have it perish. 

JOSEPH PULITZER.”’ 


A DRAWBACK. 


**¥t hath pleased the devil. drunkenness, 
To give place to the devil, waete. ? 
—SHAK. 








Es—here you have it again—‘‘a 
drawback” forsooth! What a 
lesson this ‘ drawback’ would teach, 
if read in your school. You find it in 
Chapter seven of ‘Great Expecta- 
tions.” ? 
“ How do you spell Gargery, Joe?” 
I asked him with modest patrénage. 
“TJ don’t spell it at all,” said Joe. 
“ But supposing you did?” said Joe. 
“*Tho’ I’m oncommon fond of read- 


ing too.” 





** Are you, Joe?”’ 

‘*Qn-common. Give me,” said Joe, 
‘a good book, or'a good newspaper, 
and sit medown afore a good fire, and 
I ask no better. Lord !” he continued, 
after rubbing his knees little, ‘‘ when 
you do come toa J and a O, and says 
you, ‘ Here, at last, is a J-O, Joe,’ how 
interesting reading is !”” 

I derived from this, that Joe’s edu- 
cation, like electricity, was yet in its 
infancy. Pursuing the subject, I in- 
quired : 

‘““Didn’t you ever go to school, 
Joe, when you were as littie as me?” 

**No, Pip.” 

‘Why didn’t you ever go to school, 
Joe, when you were as little as me?”’ 

“Well, Pip,’’ said Joe, taking up 
the poker, and settling himse f to his 
usual occupation when he was 
thoughtful, of slowly raking the fire 
between the lower bars: “ Til tell you. 
My father, Pip, he were given to 
drink, and when he were overtook 
with drink, he hammered away at my 
mother most onmerciful. It were a’- 
most the only hammering he did, in- 
deed, ’xcepting at myse f. And he ham- 
mered at me with a wigor only to be 
equalled by the wigor with which he 
didn’t hammer at his anwil. You’re 
a listening and understanding, Pip ?’’ 

“Yes, Joe.” 

‘*Consequence, my mother and me 
ran away from my father several 
times ; and then my mother she’d go 
out to work, and she’d say: ‘Joe,’ 
she’d say, ‘ now, please God, you shall 
have some schooling, child,’ and she’d 
put me to school. But my father 
were that good in his hart that he 
couldn’t abear to be without us. So, 
he’d come with a most tremenjous 
crowd and make such a row at the 
doors of the houses where we was, 
that they used to be obliged to have 
no more to do with us and to give us 
up to him. And then he took us home 
and hammered us. Which you see, 
Pip,’’ said Joe, pausing in his medita- 
tive raking of the fire, and looking at 
me, ‘were a drawback on my learn- 
ing.” 

See how easily, on page 14, you get 
this volume and the other fourteen, 
to read and re-read, and read again. 

It takes only a little extra effort; 
perhaps none at all; if you only 
mention the matter to your friend, to 
secure these now. 

SS 

Or what consequence to us is the 
history of the past, without the moral 
significance involved for the instruc- 
tion of the present generation? Link 
your history and your geography les- 
sons, every day, to the events of the 
present. These are a sequence to what 
has been done before, or what has not 
been done. 





The work our teachers are to do, is 
to make America a queen—not a 
huckstress ! 





Time is daily chiseling the couplets 
of wisdom on the adamant of the past 
in ineffaceable events, so that experi- 
ence hath become a great pyramid. 
carved allover with the hieroglyph- 
ics of knowledge. 
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ARKANSAS is prosperous. Her 
crops of ¢ ‘tton, corn, fruits and vege- 
tables are abundant. The railroads 
take thousands of people there to set- 
tle every year. Her common school 
system is popular, and it is growing 
in power and influence all the time. 

This great abundance and great 
prosperity «f the people, should cer- 
tainly result in better compensation 
for the teachers, not only in this, but 
in all the States, and in the length- 
ening of the school terms. Both are 
needed, and it can be done now. Let 
the teachers make an effort to bring 
the facts of the ability of the people 
to do this, to their knowledge every- 
where in all the States by circulating 
the printed page among them. 





HERE’S ANOTHER PICTURE. 


**We will draw the curtain 
And show you the picture.’”’ 
—SmHak. 





ET the people who think we are 
Z, spending too much money by 
the State government or the Nation- 
al government, for schools, read this 
sketch. 

The danger, the criminal neglect, of 
six millions of illiterates, is not, can- 
not be overdrawn. 


“This,’”’ pointing to 
THE BOY, 


‘tig the last, completest illustration of 
a human creature, utterly bereft of 
such remembrances as you have yield- 
edup. No softening memory of sor- 
row, wrong or trouble, enters here, 
because this wretched mortal from 
his birth has been abandoned to a 
worse condition than the beasis, and 
has, Within his knowledge, no one 
contrast, no humanizing touch, to 
make a grain of such a memory 
spring up in his hardened breast. Ail 
within this desolate creature is bar- 
ren wilderness. All within the man 
bereft of what you have resigned, is 
the same barren wilderness. Woe to 
such aman! Woe, tenfold, to the 
nation that shall count its monsters 
such as this, lying here by hundreds 
and by thousands !”’ 

Scrooge tried to say they were fine 
children, but the words choked them- 
selves, rather than be parties toa lie 
of such enormous magnitude. 

“They are Man’s. And they cling 
to me, appealing from their fathers. 
This boy is Jgnorance. This girl is 
Want. Beware of them both, and all 
of their degree, but most of all beware 
of this boy, for on his brow I see 
written that which is Doom, unless 
the writing be erased. Deny it!” 


See chapter three “Christmas Car- 
ol,”’ 
Who can deny it? Yes, it is cheap- 


We wish the Reading Circles would 
take up this volume and the other 
fifteen of Dickens’ complete works 
and read them. Dickens always 
wrote for a purpose ! and he should 
always be read for a purpose. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
The Academic, " 
oa fa ~~ ic. Tage me Normal, , Engineer 
Open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 


Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tui- 
tion (except in Law, i" 

Commercial Schools) FREE 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 
Its Diploma admits t to all the Courts of the State 
without examinatio 
MINING SOnooL at Rolla, opens 

Sept. 15. 


Bee | sieiiesteatiote at Columbia, September 
a 4 9. For Cai , dress 
J.W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and lied, im 
Civil 3 J omen Engineering, in aera 
my Mineralogy, and G 
Biology, (wi pecial reference to Y= aration 
for a saeal coun. and in General Scien 
Studies, with —a French, and and Germ: - sss 
Political Economy, History, etc. 


Ses eee 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The ful) 
Course of Study ao ee three years. Tuition free 
_— — who Sthare, tot per themselves to teach in the 
others, $30 per year. High-School De- 

partment offers thet best advan‘ for preparing 
pcre gee Senna. Tuition Sgo por yous. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a » practical education. 
Tuition os per year. ‘erm Sept. 9, 1880. 

For particulars, address 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 


THE million like our edition of 
Dickens’ complete works, because of 
the good paper, clear print, neat flexi- 
ble binding, so easy and light to han- 
dle. Order early, for there is a limit 
to the edition which can be secured 
on the terms we offer. Sent postpaid, 
remember. See page 14. 
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Ir’s poor foolishness to run down 
your enemies. 


Y MAN OF ABI Y i & ENERGY 
witha well to OF Aas Wet SCHOOL 
SUPPLY HOUSE of Des A hewn , if he 
wishes lucrative employment. They are sole 
ts for KENNEDY’S DISSECTED MATH- 
ATICAL BLOCKS, the most rapid selling 
apparatus before the public. Over axty thou- 
sand sets of these blocks haye been placed in 
the schools of the East during the past three 
os Men selling them have no competition, 
ey are given exclusive control of terri- 
cory, and there is not another set of blocks on 
the market. Seleny in proportion to ability 
of salesman. 
WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
lt Lock Box, 352. Des Moines, lows. 


The National Economist. 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 
ica devoted to 


Social, Financial and Political Economy 


One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 
a@-NO sTuDeyT CAN Appone TO BE 
WITHOUT I 
Among its Contributors are the names of some ot 
the most talented men of the day. 
Itis we Series of articles on Railwa ws. by by 
z. F. Hudson, author of ‘*Railways and the 
lic.’’ Also a very interesting series of Histori 
ticles, reviewing History and presenting its Lessons 
n Economics, entitled ‘‘History and Govern- 
ment,’’ — every school teacher in the land 


should 
It is the National of the et ol AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL FARMERS’ UNION. 


it is offered at the extremely 
low Brice of One Dollar peryear. 


National Economist, Washington, D.C. 








ture: | in his life, here in Missouri, where, as 





PREST. NELSON B. HENRY. 


**Now you are a leader.’’ 


E have followed, with a grow- 
ing and unabated interest, the 
career of this young man from a point 


he states, ‘Shaving no money to pay a 
man for taking me over the St Fran- 
cois river, I waded across, so as to be 
able to attend a Teachers’ Institute 
—which was to be held there—and af- 
ter my clothes were dried, I engaged 
in a discussion with a distinguished 
gentleman present, on the subject of 
‘*total depravity,’’ and thought I van- 
quished him.”’ 


Those who know him—know thathe 


— SHAK. | 


this country who, overcoming their so- 
called ‘environment,’ develop charac- 
ters out of which heroes and heroines 
are made. 

Among such men we find the bright- 
est specimens and the chief benefac- 
tors of mankind. It is they that keep 
awake the finer parts of our souls; 
that give us better aims than power 
or pleasure, and withstand the tempt- 
ation of office and of mammon in this 
world. They are the leaders—the van- 
guard in the march of mind—the intel- 
lectual pioneers reclaiming from the 
wilderness néw territories for the 
thought and the activity of the peo- 
ple. Pity that from all their con- 
quests, so rich in benefit to others, 
themselves should reap so little of 
honor for their work - but when such 
an one has made for themselves a 
place as a successful educator or 
worker in any honorable sphere, even 
early in life—when he or she has become 
@ new and strong interpreter of life’s 
problems to the young—when they 
train for a higher and purer style of 
citizenship, and all that is involved in 
this—then the secret of their success 
begins to be sought for, and it does all 
good to multiply these pictures and 
recognize and set forth their work. 
All are interested in these new saviors 
of society. 


Prest. Henry was called from his 
position in the State University at 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, to the 





belongs to that growing number in 


Presidency of the 























a position of great and growing im- 
portance from the central location of 
the city of Pueblo. 


He had an opportunity, while in 
North Carolina, to see for himself 
what was needed, not only in that 
State, but in the whole country, to 
perfect and perpetuate our systems of 
education, in order that they may ad- 
equately train for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship. 
—that while the young men and wo- 
men are athirst for the advantages of 
this more adequate culture, the means 
at hand are almost wholly wanting as 
yet to properly equip and endow 








er to educate than to punish. 


11-22-lyr 


schools near at hand for the masses. 


PUEBLO COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, PUEBLO, COLOR 1 DO, 


Realizing this fact, he began to cast 
about for a solution of this impoitant 
problem. Trained, as he had been, 
politically and socially, in the strict- 
est school of “State rights,” and hold- 
ing his convictions with the tenacity 
of a fundamental moral truth, he 
came toa careful, candid, irresistible 
conclusion that the 

BLAIR BILL, 
appropriating $77,000,000 for school 
purposes, was not only demanded, 
but that it was wise, just, patriotic 
and constitutional—that this was the 


r way to dispose of the’surplus. 
Pe 4 thee o brief shoes 
of some of Seocttans Henry’s views on 
this beneficent messure. 
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He says, that “in 1836, when there 


_ * ‘was asurplus in the treasury, Mr. Cal- 


houn introduced a bill into the United 
States Senate proposing an amendment 
to the constitution, which would pro- 
vide for the distribution of this surplus 
among the States ‘‘ for the purposes 
of education and internal improve- 
ment.’’ But, being convinced that an 
amendment to the constitution was 
not necessary, he not only supported 
the blll which provided by congress- 
ional enactment for the deposit of 
this surplus among the States, but in 
1887 he championed the bill which 
provided for the extension of this loan, 
and in one of his speeches upon the 
bill said that under a wise administra- 
tion the ‘‘loan’’ would never be called 
for. It is needless to say that, just as 
was originally intended, the loan has 
never been called for, nor will it ever 
be called for. Mc. Calhoun and Presi- 
dent Jackson both claimed to be strict 
constructionists, and as such they are 
classed to-day, yet the one advocated, 
the other signed the bill making this 
distribution. But we are told, ‘This 
was a loan-quite a different thing 
from a donation.”’ 


If it really was a loan, the 
States still owe it, since it has never 
been paid; and the sincerity of any 
one in calling it a loan may be tested 
at once by asking if he is willing for 
the States to be called upon for the re- 
turn of that deposit of more than $28,- 
000,000, nearly four hundred thousand 
of which was received by Missouri. 

Though [I have seen many men who 
claim that the surplus distributed in 
1886 was loaned to the States, I have 
never yet seen a man who was willing 
that his State should be called upon 
for the return of the amount it re- 
ceived. 

Will some one show the dif- 
ference between a gift and a loan 
never to be returned? Between 
depositing surplus revenue with the 
several States with the understanding 
that it would never be called for, 
though it was called a loan, and giv- 
ing surplus revenue to theStates with 
the declaration that it is never to be 
returned? There is nodifference, and 
no one would try to make it appear 
that there is any difference were it 
not for the fact that in the present in- 
stance the goverument proposes to 
say for what purpose the money shall 
be applied, and were it not for the ad- 
ditional fact that it is the object for 
which the donation is proposed, and 
not the donation itself which is objec- 
tionable. 

In 1841, Congress again contributes 
to the treasury of individual States, 
and this time singles out as the pre- 
ferred ones, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Alabama, Missouri, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Michigan, grant- 
ing them over and above what each 
of them was entitled to by terms of 
_their admission into the union, ten per 
cent. of the proceeds from the sale of 
public lands within their respective 


borders. Is it not a wonder that North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky 
and other States, did not rise up with 
the argument used by some of our 
statesmen to-day who profess great 
love for the South, who avow their 
warmest sympathies for her in her 
heroic struggle to rift the clouds of 
ignorance which overshadow her, and 
who protest that though they cannot 
consent toa general appropriation toall 
the States for common school’ pur- 
poses, yet they would gladly consent 
to an appropriation for this purpose 
to the Southern States, were it not for 
the fact that such legislation is incon- 
sistent with the spirit of our govern- 
ment—I say is it not a wonder that 
these States, through their represent- 
atives, did not rise up and say, ‘‘ Gen- 
tlemen, this is class legislation, and 
we will have none of it.’ Some of 
these States, as Virginia and North 
Carolina, had ceded large tracts of 
land to the government, and they 
might well have claimed that if a per 
cent. of the sales of public lands was 
to be given to any States, themselves 
were the ones who ought to receive 
it.”’ 





Miss ANNA SISLER, one of the best 
teachers of Summit County, Colorado, 
and an old subscriber, writes as fol- 
lows : 

‘I want to say that the magnifi- 
cent Premium of Dickens’ complete 
works, as a Premium with the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, is an 
addition, the value of which no one 
can appreciate until they have receiv- 
ed the books and read them. 


The binding in flexible covers is 
just the thing for every day use and 
reading —light, handy, easy to hold 
and durable. I wish all our teachers 
could secure them while they can be 
had on the terms you oiffer.’’ 


PLEASE to write your name very 
plain; also your postoffice address 
plain—name of postoffice, county and 
state—then you will be sure to get the 
JOURNAL and your Premium. 
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ano BEAUTY 


Curticura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 
From Pimpres to Sororuta: 


© PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 

which the CuTICURA REMED1ES are held by the 
th ds upon th ds whose lives have been 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humilia- 
ting itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the 
skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicura 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
from it, externally, and Cuticura RESOLVENT, 
the new Blood Purifier, internally, are a positive 
cure for every form of skin and blood disease, from 
pimples to scrofula. 


Sold everywhere. Price, CuTICURA ; Soap, 
asc.; RESOLVENT $1. Prepared by ae Darras, 
Druc anp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@ Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily <@B 


&@® skin prevented by CuTicura Soar. -@@ 

















Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
ness speedily cured by CuTICURA ANTI- 
Pain PLastER, the only pain-killing 
plaster. 


DickENs—ah! how tender and 
touching, how graceful and real and 
dramatic, how humorous and comic, 
how exquisite and artistic, are his 
creations—fourteen hundred and twen- 
ty-five of these creations of his marvel- 
ous genius! Surely when you can se- 
cure all these and own them for a 
trifle, it seems strange thatany teach- 
er, preacher, lawyer, farmer, mer- 
chant, mechanic or any other person, 
should be without these fifteen vol- 
umes of his complete, unabridged 
works, which we can send you for a 
trifle, postpaid. See page 14. 





“Stick to your business,’’ is very good ad- 
vice; but still there are a great many people 
in the world who have no regular and profit- 
able business to stick to. and there are others 


who are following a line of business which is | 1 


manifestly unsuited to them. Now, when such 
is the case you had better write to B. F. John- 
son Co., Richmond, Va.. and see if the 
cannot give you a pointer. They have hel 

& great many men and women along the way 
br fortune, and now stand ready to assist you, 
00. 





CONSEQUENCE follows upon conse- 
quence in quick succession when there 
are over siz millions of people left to 
grope in the darkness and blindness 
of ignorance. 








LADIES - 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER, 


It imparts a brilliant transparency to th 
skin. PRemoves all pimples, freckles ap 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicat 
. 36 contains no lime 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 
pink or flesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








WE must train our pupils to go up 
beyond the letter, into the elevated 
region of principles, and in order todo 
this most effectively—we must lead 


the way thither. 








sa@e_— CO LET TEACHERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS <-@a 








REMEMBER, THAT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 





These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success. Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it is a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 


magnet, etc., etc, 
Address : 


J. BH. Merwin School Supply Ca., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIESJOF ALL KINDS 


No 1120 Pine Street, 


ST. LOUIS’ MO. 
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American Journal of Education. 


$1.00 per year in advance. 








W. 8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
WIN 


J.B. MER | Raitors. 





TEXAS. 


on. O. H. CooPEr, State Super- 
intendent of Texas, has sent 
out the following important circular 
to County Superintendents of the 
public schools of the State for action. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Austin, Tex , Oct. 8, 1889. 
To County Superintendents : 

I send you, to-day, a circular to 
trustees, advising that steps be taken 
at once to procure the levy of a local 
school tax for the year 1890-91, 

This tax should be voted now, so 
that the duties of the assessor may 
not be unduly increased by later lev- 
ies. 

May I ask that you urge this matter 
on the attention of your trustees and 
the patrons of the schools to the end 
that our schools may be made more 
satisfactory to the people and more 
beneficial to the children? 

Yours very respectfully, 
Oscar H. CooPER, 
State Supt. Public Instruction. 
AEP eS) RE ee ae Oi 


TEXAS LEADS. 








HEN we returned from a visit to 
Texas, and published in this 
JOURNAL our impression ofits vast re- 
sources, some of our friends suggested 
that we had both over-rated and over- 
stated the matter. 

We said then—‘‘the hand or brain 
had not yet been fashioned that could 
properly illustrate and elaborate on 
paper the wealth and power of this 
Empire.” 

A short time ago Texas was the 
third of the Southern States as regards 
the value of assessable property, Ken- 
tucky ranking first with $318,000,000 ; 
Virginia second with $308,000,000, and 
Texas following with $304,000,000. To- 
day Texas leads with $681,000,000, 
while Kentucky follows with $565,000,- 
000 and Virginia with $366,000,000. The 
enormous increase shown by Texas is 
part and parcel of the new wave of 
prosperity which has swept over the 
South and is due to the development 
of the many resources of which that 
State can boast: of its mines and 
smelters; its herds and flocks ; its ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries; and, more than all, to the 
large number of immigrants and to 
the influx of outside capital, which 
has developed its resources, as well as 
2! THE RAILROADS 
which have been so instrumental in 
aiding the growth of the largest State 
in the Union. 

Taking the South as a whole, the 
general showing is quite favorable. 





‘With an increase of population of less 
than 83 per cent., the increase in the 
assessed values of taxable property 
has increased nearly 74 per cent., 
while the increase in actual wealth is 
estimated at about $3,000,000,000, or 
over 50 per cent. The railroad mileage 
and the value of manufactures pro- 
duced, has more than doubled. 

Of course all this means better 
schools, longer school terms, and a 
more liberal and adequate compensa- 
tion to the teachers of the State. 








ON THE DUTY OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL TO SUPPORT THE 
COLLEGE. 

BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., UNITED 


STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION. 








‘*Make us happy in your unity.” 





(Continued from last ‘‘Journal.’’) 

Those whose eyes are trained in an 
other direction cannot and will not 
see the actual historical development 
of this phase of our civilization, and it 
is quite useless to look for profound 
students of politics or jurisprudence 
among men that lack classical train- 
ing. Nomore would the specialist in 
snakes or turtles deserve the title of 
profound naturalist, if he had happen- 
ed to neglect entirely the study of the 
embryology of those reptiles. A 
knowledge that takes in a vast treas- 
ury of facts, but knows not the rela- 
tion of those facts so as to bring them 
into systems of genesis and evolution, 
does not deserve to be called profound. 
It is replete with information, but not 
with the most valuable part even of 
information. So the students of Latin 
and Greek whose memories contain 
all the rules and all the exceptions of 
the paradigms and of irregular forms, 
but lack a knowledge of the gene- 
sis or evolution of those forms, have 
yet to study those languages as truly 
disciplinary studies. Facts relating 
to the Latin language, relating as they 
do to the genesis of an important ele- 
ment in all modern facts, have,as we 
have shown, a potential disciplinory 
value. This disciplinary value does 


oe 


not become real, however, until the re- 
lation of those facts to the modern 
facts derived from them is in some 
way seen, felt or acted upon. It can 
not be too carefully noticed that one 
fact differs from another in this po- 
tential disciplinary value, and that a 
knowledge of the German language or 
of the French language is not a knowl- 
edge of a language which belongs to 
the embryology of English-speaking 
peoples, and hence is not disciplinary 
in that particular respect; although 
it may be disciplinary in many gen- 
eral ways. The revelation of man to 
himself is certain to be found in the 
history of the race. He who will com- 
prehend profound literature and art 
and philosophy must study their evo- 
lution by peoples with whom they are 
or were indigenous. 

Besides primary knowledge obtain- 
ed by an investigation of essential 
facts (called Urphanomen by Goethe), 
and the history of their development 
into the present facts, there is a sec- 
ondary knowledge which deals alto- 
gether with immediate facts without 
their relations ; or if it concerns itself 
with relations, takes them by hearsay 
and deals with them as dead results. 
It is obvious that a very little primary 
knowledge is worth more than a cargo 
of secondary knowledge. It is clear 
too, that a very scant knowledge of 
the classic languages may prove more 
fruitful in an energetic mind, disposed 
to draw inferences and see relations, 
than a vast store of erudition in those 
languages when piled up as so much 
lumber. 

From this glance at the disciplinary 
or potential disciplinary value of class- 
ical study as a study of evolution, let 
us turn for one moment to the signifi- 
cance of mathematics as the general 
discipline for the whole field of the 
science of nature. All human experi- 
ence, every sense-perception of man, 
every observation, every anticipation 
of perception by means of imagination, 
all images of fancy, are possible only 
through forms of space and time, and 
therefore are quantitative. Arithme- 
tic, algebra, geometry, and the higher 
analysis, apply to any and all 
phases of nature. Mathematics 
gives us not the results of experi- 
ence, but a far more potent knowl- 
edge, the knowledge of its necessary 
logical conditions —the conditions 
which it must assume in all phenom- 
ena. . 

Physics and chemistry, most gener- 
al sciences of nature next after mathe- 
matics, are derivative or secondary, 
and apply mathematics to physical 
elements. Latin and Greek, and 
mathematics from the point of view 
here presented must be regarded as 
disciplinary studies in a more impor- 
tant sense than the other studies of 
the school. They furnish the insight 
into the genesis of modern civilization, 
and into the constitution of nature. 
But it does not follow from this that 





Latin, Greek, and mathematics, should 








be the sole studies pursued during the 
period of preparation for college, or 
for years within the college itself. 

I believe that the best course of 
study for any one pupil is the best for 
all others, so far as fundamental dis- 
ciplines are concerned. The course of 
study for a pupil who is to attend 
school for one, twoor three years; 
should be a section of the course for 
the pupil who is to take a complete 
course of higher education. In. all 
cases the studies for the first three 
years of the pupil in school, (if he en- 
ters school at the age of six or seven 
years), should include writing,reading, 
arithmetic, pursued with text-books, 
and oral instruction in the elements 
of geography and natural history. For 
the next four or five years of the pu- 
pil’s course, reading should be con- 
tinued into the study of the various 
selections from the best English liter- 
ature (found in the higher numbers of 
all series of school readers); penman- 
ship, composition writing, the elements 
of industrial drawing to cultivate the 
hand and eye, the completion of arith- 
metic, the history of the United States, 
and a study of the essential features 
of the national constitution. English 
grammar, mathematical and political 
geography—studied with special refer- 
ence to physical geography, several 
courses of oral lessons in natural 
science, covering its essential depart- 
ments (astronomy, geology, plant life, 
animal life, races of men, meteorology, 
physics, so far as to explain the prin- 
ciples involved in the child’s play- 
things and in the use of machines, to- 
gether with the chemistry of common 
things). 

After these things and beginning 
with the eighth or ninth year of the 
pupil’s study, Latin and algebra 
should be commenced, and natural 
science should be pursued witha text- 
book (the text-book on physical geo- 
graphy, to be followed by the text- 
book on natural philosophy). General 
history should be commenced and the 
study of literature continued by the 
aid of a higher reader, containing se- 
lections of more elevated thought and 
ornate style. 

The course of study preparatory 
for college omits for the most 
part those branches of study which 
bear the name of ‘ moderns!” 
Modern civilization has developed 
three great increments and added 
them to the inherited wisdom 
of the race. These increments 
are: modern natural science, modern 
literature, universal history. 

These three moderns had no well re- 
cognized existence in schools of higher 
education a century ago. A knowl- 
edge of them was not demanded or ex- 
pected from the educated man, unless 
he was a specialist. The condition of 
things has changed so materially 
through the influence of the newspa- 
per and periodical within the past fifty 
years, that no man can pass for edu- 
«ated without more or less minute ac- 
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_ quaintance with these three phases of 
_ modern activity. They have become 


_telligence. This is the all-sufficient 








recognized as conventionalities of in- 


reason for introducing the rudiments 
of these things into the most elemen- 
tary schools, and for continuing their 
study in all grades of higher schools. 
Nothing can make up, for the student 
who shall receive a higher education, 
the deficit in his culture caused by a 
neglect of the mastery of the elements 
of the three ‘‘ moderns’’ in early life. 
They ought to exist in his mind 
through the period of his primary ed- 
ucation as well as in his secondary and 
higher education. Without these the 
disciplinary effect of classical study 
must necessarily be weakened through 
the want of modern facts towhich the 
classic lore is related as embryonic 
presupposition. 

If this be true, the modifications 
that have been made in the course of 
study pursued in college in recent 
times (in the last twenty years), are 
not based on a correct insight into the 
difficulty to be met. The directors of 
college education in this country have 
answered the objection which charges 
them with neglect of the three ‘‘ mod- 
ern’’ branches until the last two years 
of the college course, by raising the 
standard of admission sufficiently to 
cover the work of the first two years 
of the former college course, and there- 
upon it exhibits a programme in 
which the three moderns are repres- 
ented throughout the college course 
either as ‘required’ or ‘“‘ elective’’ 
studies. But they do not prescribe in 
their requirements for admission such 
competency in these “moderns” as 
our high schools furnish. 

The question in dispute did not con- 
cern the length of time to be devoted 
to higher education, but the early in- 
troduction of the moderns into the 
course of study. If four years of prep- 
aration and two years of college work, 
or six years in all, were devoted to the 
exclusive study of the classics and 
mathematics, with an almost en- 
tire neglect of moderns, it would not 
remove the ground of complaint; if 
these six years should be relegated 
entirely to the preparatory school, 
there would still be six years of neg- 
lect of the moderns. In order to meet 
the difficulty discussed here, the col- 
lege should have changed the condi- 
tions required for admission, and thus 
have compelled the preparatory school 
to introduce the moderns in a proper 
manner side by side with the classical 
studies. This would compel allsecond- 
ary education to adopt the present 
high school course ofstudy. Ofcourse, 
the elevation of the standard of the 
college can be justified on its own 
grounds. It obliterates the mischiev- 
ous distinction that existed between 
standards of American and English 
colleges. But this is not soimportant 
as the readjustment demanded of the 
college in order to bring it into har- 


ed on # true appreciation of the de- 
mand of modern studies in education. 
As is usual in the discussion of pol- 
itical and social reforms, the parties 
to the dispute are busied, each, with 
bringing forward his Swn partisan 
view of the case. There is little that 
is judicial and impartial, going to the 
root of the question and confirming 
and establishing whatis of permanent 
worth on either side. The advocates 
of the “moderns” wish to dispense en- 
tirely with classical study, while the 
defenders of the college system refuse 
to yield place for the ‘‘ moderns.”’ 

«In the colleges of the Northwestern 
States, led by the State Universities, 
there has been some substantial pro- 
gress made towards a modification that 
will recognize the received high school 
course of study as a preparation. But 
such modification only makes these 
colleges a separate phaseof education, 
differing more and more widely from 
the standard college of the Atlantic 
States. 

To reach the high standard of admis- 
sion required by Eastern colleges, the 
public high school ought to add two 
years to its course. This would make 
the course of study in the common 
school systems fourteen years instead 
of twelve as at present, and is imprac- 
ticable. The average of the high 
school graduate at present being eight- 
een and a half years, it would mani- 
festly be unwise to demand six years 
instead of four years to complete his 
college course. The colleges that have 
raised their standards of admission, 
therefore, have done much to widen 
the breach between high school and 
college education. 


discover much promise of reform of 
this state of things on the part of the 
management of colleges. Even the 
cloud ‘‘ no bigger than a man’s hand,”’ 
in the Northwest, does not indicate so 
much a.true appreciation of the nec- 
essity of moderns in primary and sec- 
ondary education as it indicates a wise 
insight into that desirability of con- 
necting the college with the public 
school as itis. It surrenders its con- 
victions in behalf of the old regime, 
and lowers its standard in order to 
adapt itself to unpropituous circum- 
stances. In better times it hopes a 
reform in the public school that will de- 
vote more attention to the classics and 
mathematics at the expense of the 
‘“‘ moderns.’’ Meanwhile, the influence 
of the college is felt in the building up 
of preparatory courses within the 
high school, fastening upon the pub- 
lic school system a recognition of the 
necessity of private, separate and dis- 
tinct secondary education in order to 
fit for a college education. 

One must turn to the teachers of 
public high schools and to super- 
intendents of public instruction for 
the adoption of the only means of re- 
lief. Unusual efforts must be made 
on the part of public high schools to 
induce their pupils to complete their 





mony with primary education found- 


In the signs of the times I do not 


education in colleges. The personal 
influence of the teachers, in one year’s 
time, will avail to double the number 
of high school graduates who seek a 
college training. The greater matur- 
ity of mind which comes from a well- 
balanced preparatory course, will fur- 
nish a prevailing argument in favor 
of a more symmetrical system. With- 
in a few years, when the colleges have 
come to derive a large majority of 
their pupils from public high schools, 
this question will receive its due con- 
sideration for reasons of private in- 
terest, if for no other. The numerical 
strength of high school graduates, 
who have subsequently received a 
college education, will assist in the so- 
lution of this question. 

But no solution will be more than a 
make-shift, if it does not secure the 
recognition of ‘‘moderns” as an es- 
sential portion of the courses of study 
in all elementary and preparatory 
schools, and a like recognition of the 
necessity of classic study in all second- 
ary and higher education. 

In the ‘‘moderns” one finds the ex- 
pression of his present civilization; 
in the classics its embryonic forms 
and evolution. 

After the presentation of these spe- 
cial discussions of the elements of our 
problem, we now draw the following 
conclusions : 

1. If the universities and colleges of 
the country shall more and more de- 
pend on special preparatory schools 
for their students, then it will follow 
that college graduates are less likely 
to be in sympathy with the system of 
common schools. 

2. If the high school teachers on 
the other hand continue to be luke- 
warm toward college education, and 
perhaps go so far as to discourage 
their pupils from entering college after 
completing the high school course, it 
will follow that the men of amplest 
directive power, the leaders in litera- 
ture and the moulders of public opin- 
ion, especially on the subject of edu- 
cation, will not’ be furnished by the 
common school system. 

It will follow, too, that the num- 
bers who resort to college will not in- 
crease in proportion to our popula- 
tion. 

These dangers, in brief, I hold in 
this paper, may be averted by earnest 
endeavor on the part of high school 
teachers and the superintendents of 
city schools to influence high school 
pupils to present themselves in large 
numbers for admission to colleges. 
Extra efforts will double and treble 
the high school quota in college, even 
under the present disadvantages of 
the course of study. This first step 
being taken, it will become possible 
then to secure the desirable changes 
in the higher course of study. 


ee tie 
READ whatis said about the flex- 
ible covers and bindings of the fifteen 





volumes of Dickens’ complete works. 
See page 14. 





~ Ir is said that Alcibiades gave an 
instructor a severe cuff for boasting 
he had never read Homer! How for- 
tunate for some of us that this Alci- 
biades lived, and died, sometime ago. 





MICHAEL ANGELO said: ‘ When I 
read Homer I look at myself to see if 
I am not twenty feet in height.” 

THACKERAY said of Dickens: “‘ Have 
not you, have not I, have not ali of us, 
reason to be thankful for what he has 
conferred upon us, upon our children, 
upon people educated and uneduca- 
ted, upon the myriads who speak our 
common tongue? Dickens who has 
brought so much pleasure and sweet 
laughter to so many homes, made 
such multitudes happy, endowed us 
with such a sweet store of gracious, 
kindly, thoughts, fair and wonderful 
fancies, soft sympathies, hearty enjoy- 
ments. 

There are creations of Dickens which 
seem to me to rank as personal bene- 
fits; figures so delightful that one 
feels happier and better for knowing 
them, as one does for being brought 
into the society of good men and wo- 
men. Thankfully I take my share of 
the feast of love and kindness which 
this gentle, generous,charitable, great 
soul has contributed to the happiness 
of the world. I take and enjoy my 
share and say, a benediction for the 
meal.’? 








THESE teachers who read and who 
put these fifteen volumes of Charles 
Dickens’ complete works into the 
homes of the people, or keep them ac- 
ceesible tothe pupils and their friends, 
do a vast amount of good in the way 
of counteracting the tendency to vic- 
ious reading, or the reading ot cheap, 
demoralizing literature. This set is 
for ‘the million,’ and the million 
seem bound to haveit. See page 14. 





THE conception the poet has formed 
of his mission is not more sublime 
than sincere. 

The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above, 
Dowered with the hate of Hate, the scorn of 
Scorn, 
The love of Love. 

It is his to sow the world broadcast 
with seed of truth, winging them and 
heading them with the flame of his 
burning words. 

Thus truth was multiplied on truth, the world 
Like one great garden show’d, 
And thro’ the wreathes of floating dark up- 
eur)’d, 
Rare sunrise flowed. 





By the use of our * Aids to 
School Discipline’’ teachers will 
soon double the attendance of pu- 
pils. These Aids will interest pupils 
and parents alike, in the work done 
in the school-room—they will prevent 
tardiness and absence. 

Those who have used them, and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled the 
attendance. 
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THE real teacher—every touch he 
lays is eternal; every thought he con- 
ceives is beautiful; hishand moves al- 
ways in radiance of blessing; from 
day to day his life enlarges in power 
and peace ; it passes away cloudless- 
ly, the starry twilight remaining 
luminous arched far against the night. 





THE enlargement of the mind of the 
whole people by the inbreaking of the 
light of intelligence—this is at once 
the work and the result of the estab- 
lishment of the common school. It 
will be maintained and enlarged in all 
the States. 


~~" 
<= 


No the common school is not yet 
perfect ; but when was the tare an ex- 
cuse fer refusing the corn? 








THE elect persevere. 


ee 

RADIANT and luminous is the light 
of intelligence—but darkness and de- 
spair comes from ignorance and illiter- 
acy. 





Yxrs—this edition of Dickens’ com- 
plete works—fifteen volumes sent 
postpaid—is for “the million,” and 
the million seem determined to secure 
it, too, while it can be had on the 
terms we offer it. See page 14. 


4. 
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Waar an influence our teachers ex- 
ert to counteract the tendency to vic- 
ious reading, by putting these fifteen 
volumes of Chas. Dickens’ complete 
works into the hands of their pu- 
pils and into the homes of the people. 
Some of them order two and three 
sets sent at a time. 

. 

Yes—it is a fact, that it is easy to 
carp at and to criticize our common 
schools The enemies of the system 
will do enough of that; but we must 
bear in mind that the multitude of 
children is so great that all must be 
taught in large classes, with a mini- 
mum of personal contact between 
teacher and pupil, and a maximum of 
whatis called—(in spite of the best 
we can do, until we have more money) 
—‘‘machine work.” 

This difficulty is increased by the 
exceedingly brief average time that 
the majority of the pupils are 
able to attend school—actually at 

. present less than sixty days, for three 
consecutive years. 

Certainly we need the Blair Bill 
with its $77,000,000 appropriation— 
both to increase the length of the 
school terms in all the States and to 
properly compensate our teachers. 

Land has been appropriated, worth 
from a dollar and a quarter an acre to 





er and necessary to appropriate land, 
why is it improper to appropriate 
money—the proceeds of the land? 

It seems +9 be easier for some of 
these politicians to put a ‘‘ camel 
through the eyeof a needle’ than to 
be consistent; but the people under- 
stand them and their teaching, and 
relegate them to the shades of private 
life speedily. 


ILLINOIS. 
“The books * * * 


That show, contain and nourish all the world.” 
—SHAK. 








NE of the leading educators of 
Illinois writes us, thanking us 
for helping the teachers and the peo- 
ple to secure a complete set of Charles 
Dickens’ Works on the terms proposed 
on page 14, in strong, flexible binding. 
He says: 

“Thomas Buckle, though wealthy, 
is said to have wanted the books for 
his library in cheap binding. He 
liked books for use, best, in pamphlet 
form. He wrote the “History of 
Civilization” of six or seven of the 
leading Kuropean countries. To 
achieve this, he must have books, 
must read them, must make notes of 
their contents, and weigh the au- 
thors. With this high purpose why 
should he care for the binding or the 
dressin which the ideas of the man 
were found? It was men and their 
ideas that Buckle was weighing. He 
did not care for dress, or tinsel, or 
show. 

You do well to emphasize your 
splendid offer of a complete set of 
Dickens’ Works with the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

I send you $5.00 for extra copies of 
the JOURNAL for circulation, and for 
your set of Dickens in flexible bind- 
ing. Yours, W. J. 

Other subscriptions and orders for 
Dickens will follow at once.” 

seas liecchmee nce 
WISCONSIN. 
“He was wont to speak plain and to the pur- 
pose, 


Like an honest man.’’ 
—SHAK. 





oe Wisconsin Pastor” endorses 

strongly the flexible binding 
of our complete set of Dickens’ Works 
in a wise way. He says with aston- 
ishment—but we know with reverence, 


“THE DICKENS!’’ 


‘‘Has it come to this?’”’ Was our ex- 
clamation on hearing of the offer to 
furnish fifteen volumes of that Eng- 
lish classic series of the Works of 
Charles Dickens, including the AMER- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one 
year, all for $2.00, postpaid. And now 
that the books have come to hand, 
the surprise is still greater. The type 
of this new edition is clear, paper 
good, and the flexible cover ornamen- 
tal, with a fine cut of the author. 





Allow us, as a housshold, to thank 
you for the—we may say “gift !’’ 





flexible covers are an advantage in 
books of this kind. 

1. They are lighter than board cov- 
ers. This really means a good deal 
when holding a book in the hand at 
the proper angle for the eye. Books 
should not be read lying flat on a ta- 
ble. But to hold up a heavy book by 
the hour is tiresome. Then, if you 
wish to mail the book to some friend, 
after reading it, so they can enjoy it, 
one does not have to pay extra post- 
age on heavy board covers. 

Again, if going on a journey iit is 
handy to have such a book as one of 
these Dickens’ series in the pocket. 
If the cover is flexible, the book is not 
only light, but it conforms to the per- 
son—does not cause the pocket to 
bulge. 

Apropos of reading on the train— 
what unconscionable trash the news- 
boy hands you as compared with 
these standards of Dickens. I had 
not before thought of the fact that if 
one takes along one of these, he will 
escape being bored by the peddler of 
dime novels and vicious literature. 

2. Still another point as to the cov- 
er being flexible; it is again to the 
advantage of the eye. For reflection 
from the white surface of the page, 
whether of book or newspaper, is an 
injury to the sight. But when read- 
ing with the flexible cover, one rolls 
the opposite page back out of sight 
leaving the minimum of reflecting 
surface visible. I do not know how 
many readers ever thought of this, but 
it is a very important item. The 
coming books, except those for the li- 
brary of reference, will largely have 
flexible covers. 


May you have great success in thus 
aiding to circulate a pure and whole- 
some literature, in place of the per- 
nicious trash which now prevails to 
so large an extent among the young 
people. 

A WISCONSIN Pastor. 


—————_— 


GENIUS. 
**That unbodied figure of the thought 
That gave’t surmised shape.’’ 
—SHAK. 





ENIUS is the power of hard think- 
ing. The twosimple words which 
Newton employed to explain his own 
greatness, are ‘'; atient thought.’’ The 
faculty of which we now speak, and 
which our country more largely pos- 
sessed, is an aggregate in which imag- 
ination, intelligence and sentiment, 
are equally elevated and exactly com- 
bined. It is a soul whose glance pen- 
etrates exalted ideas, and whose skill 
can embody them in marble, in brags, 
in speech and in writing; communi- 
cating to each offspring of the intellect 
a power from the heart, which in turn 
hurls it all living into the hearts of 
others. 
Genius is the most beautiful en- 
dowment, and the most indomitable 
force possessed by mankind; one can 


genius is invulnerable. It is thegreat- 
‘est among finite powers; an intuition 
vast and subtle to perceive the rela- 
tions that unite all gradations of being; 
a limpid lake wherein God and the 
universe are reflected with as much 
brilliancy of tint as splendor of light. 
When employed by those who are 
richly endowed, it is the faculty of 
rendering ideas visible to th:se who 
are not blessed with nat.ve vision to 
discover for themselves; it makes 
thought palpable in bold imagery, 
and imbues it with a power to touch, 
enlighten and subjugate, analagous to 
what one experiences when love 
comes to seize our attention and com- 
mand our will. P 

In the ideals which genius creates, 

we meet with no dry mechanism, but 
an organic nature throbbing with the 
highest pulsations of life. Its offspring 
emanate from the inmost depth of the 
soul, and unfold with wondrous 
charms peculiar to each, like works 
fresh from the hand of God. 
. Every mind endowed with high 
creative power, is a mystery standing 
by itself, a flower from Paradise, re- 
dolent of fragrance and perpetually 
blossoming with original charms, but 
forever unmingled with others and 
unexplained. Who can ever mistake 
the spirit of beauty that hovers over 
Raphael’s pictures? and who can an- 
alyze its power? Who has not been 
moved by the intellectual breath, the 
inner charm of soul, that reigos in 
Shakesperean creations? and yet who 
can define the influence which com- 
pels us to shudder or shout when we 
contemplate their features and feel 
their touch? 

We believe that genius is taste inits 
greatest perfection, formed by long 
practice on the best models, and so 
disciplined as to create excellence 
with spontaneous ease. Sophocles, 
speaking of his great predecessor in 
the tragic art, said very happily: ““is- 
chylus does what is right without 
knowing it.”’ 5 

Let us remember that the mind 
grows by what it feeds on ; it becomes 
invigorated and fashioned, both by its 
aliment and exercise. Every original 
thought, and every genuine utterance 
imparts to a speaker new force of will 
and increased felicity of speech. The 
more one’s mind shapes excellence to 
itself and bodies it forth in efforts to 
promote noble ends, the more is its 
native wapacity to create substantiated 
and its happy power of execution in- 
creased, 

Our passions are the most potent ar- 
tists ; they surround themselves with 
fit occasions, assimilate to themselves 
appropriate materials, aod, when 
wisely- disciplined in a sphere com- 
mensurate with their abil:ty, they 
people the void of longing hearts with 
beautiful forms, and store the king- 
dom of thought with imagery, famil- 
jiar or fantastic, radiant and divine, 
suited to every class and every theme. 
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You and | Know all this 


TO BE TRUE. 


Our tax-payers and school officers, 
too, understand now, that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
aeoter the axe to the woodsman, or 

© plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,’ but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 





You and |, and the School Officers 
too, know all the above 


TO BE TRUE. 


Why not then have action 
TAKEN AT ONCE, 
To secure these tools to work with 
in your school-room ? 








INDIAN EDUCATION. 


THE CHEROKEES. 
“*The beauteous scarf— 
Veiling an Indian beauty.”’ . 
—SHAK. 





C. BoupINoT, JR., at p esent 

e the Delegate in Congress for 
the Cherokee Nation, in a late inter- 
view on general matters relating to 
the pecerese that the people are mak- 
ing in all lines ot improvement toward 
civilization, said : 

“T fear the number of people who 
have a correct idea of the Cherokees, 
are very small. We are rapidly ad- 
ene ‘s many things. Our govern- 
ment is modeled after that of the 
States, having three departments—ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial. We 
have a Supreme Court and Circuit 
Courts, and try all cases in the — 

3 e have - 
language. We have 25,000 ci 


zens, of whom 18,000 are Cherokees. | H 


We ee three = — eS 

population, man with us under 

its, but ine are oe voters. We 

ve 103 common schools, 2 high 
Wet teach glia oxlantval in 

e ex ively in our 


furnishing ‘them’ treo to all pupils, 





Whenever a neighborhood can give an 
attendance of m children, we es- 


stablish a school for it. So rapidly 
are the Cherokees learning English. 
that I donot believe there are fifty 
school children who do not speak it 
We recognize the fact, that we will 
some day have to be citizens of a State 
and are preparing accordingly. All 
over the territory the Indians are im- 

roving, and the next generation will 

fully able to cope with the whites. 

We recognize that 

WE MUST EDUCATE, pA 

os we are doing itas rapidly as pos- 
sible. 
The Cheyennes and Araphoes are 
still in a wild state, but are very anx- 
ious to follow our example and learn 
the ways of civilization. 

Iam of the opinion, that ifthe peo- 
ple of the United States would learn 
and respect our rights, and get a cor- 
rect idea of the progress we are mak- 
ing, they would not only respect our 
rights, but extend their sympathies 
and assistance to usin our endeavors 
to become as they are.”’ 

In another part of theinterview, Mr. 
Boudinot said, ae of the pros- 
a a selling of their land to the 

nited States : 

‘The Cherokees are anxiously wait- 
ing the appearance of the Commission 
appoin to treat with them. We 
want to hear the a the Gov- 
ernment will make to us. We wish 
the Commissioners to come among us 
and see us as we are. 

Our territory, without the Strip, 
comprises a little less than 5,000,000 
acres. The Strip contains about 6,100- 
000 acres. Ifa vote were taken upon 
the question of selling the Strip, I 
think there would be two to one 
against it. I am in favor of putting 
the whole matter before the people, 
and getting their opinion, then foliow- 
ing it. The principal objectors to 
making the sale are the full-bloods— 
though some half-breeds (among them 
Chief Mayes) are of the same opinion. 

We have the greatest confidence in 
the justice of the United States Courts 
and in our title to the land, and do 
not think the courts would uphold the 
forfeiture of it. We believe our land 
cannot be taken without our consent, 
and Judge Parker has expressed a 
like opinion. 

We regretted to see the opening of 
Oklahoma, viewing it as an entering 
wedge, and fearing that we will be 
dragged into Statehood before we are 
penpare’ for it. Ihave confidence in 

he American sentiment of fairness, 
and believe in time we will have no 
reason to complain in this respect.” 

Delegate Boudinot only expresses 
the true state of feeling among his 
people—as our previous information 
received from teachers engaged in the 
schools among them for several years 
past has been in the same line—and 
this interview only the more surely 
confirms it J.B. 





SOUTHERN ILL. TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


(Proceedings Continued.) 


HE Committee on Nominations 

made their report recommending 
the election of Prof. Taylor C. Clen- 
denen, of Cairo, for President; J. F. 
Parkinson, of Carbondale, for first 
Vice-President; for second Vice-Pres- 
ident, Miss Hanna, of Flora; for Re- 
cording Secretary, Miss Clara B Steph- 
enson, of Cairo; for Corresponding 
Secretary, County Superintendent C. 
P. White, of Carmi; for Treasurer, 
Mrs. W. T. Sumner, of Mt. Vernon; 





A. MeNeile, of Mound City, Prof. C. 
é n, of Mascoutah, and Co. 
Superintendent J. H. Lane, of Mc- 
Leansboro, and Mrs. P. A. Taylor 
County Superintendent, Cairo, an 

Miss C. A. Anderson. of the Faculty 
of Normal gg ems Carbondale, 
were elected Financial Secretaries. 
Nominations were then in order for 





the place of holding the next meeting, 


Dr. John. Washburn 
claims of Mount Vernon in a neat little 
ary and Supt. White presented 

rmi in such forcible terms, that on 
the vote being taken, Carmi stood 68, 
Mount Vernon, 34—twoto one in favor 
of Carmi, and on motion of Dr. Wash- 
burn, Carmi, was unanimously chos- 
en, and the delegates from White 
County were made happy. 

Dr. John Washburn, President of 
Ewing College, presented as his sub- 
ject ‘‘ The Training of Teachers.” In 
opening Dr. Washburn apologized for 
any short-comings his hearers might 
discover in the presentation of his sub- 
ject; said there were different di- 
visions in the different depart- 
ments of the Training of Teachers; 
then classifying these, he named as 
chief, the moral training and conduct, 
and concluded his twenty minutes ad- 
dress by a grand exordium on the 
great responsibility of training teach 
ers rightly, naming many of the quali- 
ties that constitute the perfect teach- 
er. He was listened to with the 
greatest attention by the younger 
teachers present, as his long years of 
experience entitles his utterances to 
the most thoughtful consideration. 

The next paper presented, Subject, 
‘Normal Schools, Should They Re- 
strict Their Work to Training Teach- 
ers for Skillful Instruction in the Com- 
mon Brafiches of an English Educa- 
tion,’”’ by Hon. W. E. Barber, Super- 
intendent Schools, Calhoun County, 
Illinois. 


CLOSING SESSION. 


At near 2 o’clock, President Hood 
called the meeting to order to hear the 
reports of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, and the Auditing Committee. 
While waiting for these, he intro- 
duced Miss Maude Miller of Villa 
Ridge, who gave the audience a rich 
treat by a brilliant piano solo. 

The Committee on Resolutions, 
through their chairman, Prof. Parkin- 
son, submitted their report, thanking 
the citizens of Cairo, for kindness of 
reception, the railroads and notels for 
reductions of fare, and endorsing re- 
cent educational legislation. Other 
resolutions were included, but as we 
were not favored with a copy, we can 
only give the sentiment expressed in 
@ general way, and all endorsed by us 


closing of the Ninth Annual Meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

The Auditing Committee reported, 
showing that there w ereample funds, 
that all bills had been paid, and asur- 
plus left in the treasury to carry for- 
ward the work until the meeting at 
Carmi, in 1890. The meeting was one 
of the most successful held since the 
organization of the Association, show- 
ing the largest enrollment of member- 
ship. The meeting adjourned to meet 
on the excursion boat ‘Three States,’’ 
that plies to points in Missouri and 
Kentucky. 

At4o’clock the steamer landed at 
the dock and a merry crowd were soon 
on board. Among them, we noted his 
Honor Mayor Halliday, the first to 
greet, the last to speed the departing 
guests of the city. The Board of Edu- 
cation came on board in a body, as did 
many of the leading citizens, the rep- 
resentatives of the city P gine were 
there. The Juvenile Band very early 
took their places, and enlivened the 
arrival of excursionists with sweetest 
strains. The leading members of the 
Board of Trade, under whose auspices 
the excursion was given. were there. 
The city teachers headed by the new 
President-elect, City Superintendent 
Clendenen, were there in force, to say 


for Executive Committee, Miss Julia. ‘‘ good-bye to their departing associa- 


ates, as they left to take their places 
at the head of their schools and class- 
es. In a word all were there that 
could be there. The retiring President, 
Hood, as the boat left the wharf, took 
his place at the most commandin 
int of observation with Mayor Halli- 
day, eager to discover if he could 
some reminders of ’61 and the years of 
the War. He found that old ‘‘ Miss- 





as eminently fitting the occasion of | 1 





presented the | issippi the Father of Waters,” had 


dro his “lip,” picked up his 
4 open and carr it two * alles 
further down the Ohio, where the two 
mouths were fraternally kissing each 
other on their meeting after their 
long ecg “ae we away from the 
Allegheny Mountains, the other, the 
‘‘Old Father’? away from Northern 
Minnesota’s utmost bounds. The ex- 
cursionists landed at Bissell’s Point, 
on the Missouri shore, then the *‘Three 
States’’ rounded to and headed down 
the Mississippi to Wickliffe Landing 
on the Kentucky shore. Then heading 
up the stream, passing Cairo, going 
under the new bridge of the Tilinois 
Central Railroad ninety feet high, the 
boat bore away up the Ohio to Mound 
City, seven miies away, reaching there 
just in the haze of the evening, where 
the excursionists from that city dis- 
embarked,the boat rounding to and re- 
turning to Cairo, arriving shortly after 
8 o’clock. the excursion occupying four 
hours, giving unalloyed enjoyment to 
the entertained and entertainers, 
the excursionists making their adieus, 
with promises to meet next year, at 
Carmi, again to renew experiences af- 
ter another year’s toil of teaching have 
passed 

The river excursion was the crown- 
ing pleasure of the week that had been 
a continued pleasure, from the time 
the city reception committees had met 
the members at the trains and assign- 
ed them their quarters, until this finale 
and successful close of the Association, 





Shall the Normal Schools of 
the State be Kestricted to 
Preparing Tcachers in 
the Common Branch- 
es Only ? 

BY HON. W. E. BARBER, SUPERIN- 
TENDFNT SCHOOLS, CALHOUN CO., ILL. 


I HIS question is best answered by 
‘examining into the origin and 
purposes of such schools 

‘the first step in the origin may be 
said to have been in the recognition 
of the need of more thorough prepara- 
tion or training on the part of teach- 
ers for their work. 

The committee of fifteen appointed 
to memorialize the legislature in re- 
gard to the Southern Illinois Normal 
University, voices this need as fol- 
ows: 

“The necessity of well-trained, 
thoroughly taught teachers, need not 
be argued or dwelt upon at length. 
One good teacher, thoroughly quali- 
fied for his great work; knowing 
what to teach and how; and drilled 
in the best methods of educating, will 
accomplish more than a dozen with a 
l-w or average grade of qualification. 
It is a recogn'zed fact that we can on- 
ly expect such teachers when we have 
schools specially adapted to their 
training. The drill is not more neces- 
sary to the soldier; nor the medical 
school, the hospital and the dissecting 
room, tothe physician, than are nor- 
mal schools to the supply of the coun- 
try with teachers such as the times 
demand. * * * * * The experi- 
ence of all enlightened and civilized 
communities has demonstrated the 
expediency and economy of appropria- 
ting the means necessary to establish 
and maintain a sufficient number of 
normal schools to supply the demand 
for teachers. Those exceptional cases, 
of which we have spoken, with a high 
order of native endowment, will make 
much better teachers, and the stand- 
ard aud average of teaching ability, 
efficiency and success will be im- 
mensely elevated by normal educa- 
tion.’’ 

The first step taken in our State for 
the accomplishment of this object was 
about 1834, in the formation of “* The 
Ladies’ Association for the Education 
of Females.’? The avowed object of 
this organization was ‘‘to encourage 
and assist young ladies to qualify 
themselves for teachers ;’’ and it was 
able in this way to aid over 1,200 per- 
sons. 

The first educational convention, 
held at Vandalia, in 1833, gave atten- 
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tion to the important su 


of the 
eg ogee of teachers. We may fol- 
ow the growth of this idea of normal 


training and the right and duty ofthe 
peo} le in the matter of educating 

ers for the public schools, 
through the recommendation of the 
second educational convention, the 
proposition for the establishment of 
county seminaries by the Hon. Wm. 
Gatewood in 1835, the opening of a 
teachers’ seminary in Waverly in 1837, 
by Rev. John Brooks, and again 
ao eld in 1840. 

'assing on, we notice the proposition 

by Mr. Wright proprietor of the 

irie Farmer, to establish a teach- 
ers’ on eee | and appoint a superin- 
tendent; and later, in 1846, how earn- 
estly George Bunsen urged the found- 
ing of normal schools. 

till later, in 1852, we find the In- 
dustrial League moving in the same 
direction, and asking that so much of 
the Seminary Fund as should be nec- 
essary, be appropriated for the endow- 

ment of a Normal School which should 
educate a full gl of teachers for 
the common schools. 

The State Teachers’ Institute, or- 

nized in 1858, was composed of men 
irectly interested in education; and 
especially in public school affairs. At 
the meeting in Springfield, in 1855, 
they declared themselves for the inter- 
ests of the common schools and train- 
ing schools. Through such gradations 
we may follow the idea of normal 
schools to its realization in our two 
splendid institutions. In all we find 

THE COMMON SCHOOLS, 
and the need of competent teachers 
for them, the pre-eminent thought. 

Then comes the question, What is 
the object and purpose which the 
founders of normal schools had in 
view during the years intervening 
between their first advocacy of the 
plan and its final accomplishment? 

The answer is, I think, to give such 
training to teachers as would elevate 
and improve the common schools and 
increase their efficiency. 

Let us see what is said by the com- 
mittee appointed to visit normal and 
high schools in the New England 
States : 

“The exclusive objects of Normal 
Schools are, and should be, to train 
teachers, both theoretically and prac- 
tically, to the complicated and re- 
sponsible duties of their profession. 
* * * Our Normal University—the 
Northern—should not be required to 
take this we 4 (the teaching of the 
branches taught in the schools), but 
will be compelled to do so by reason 
of the defective superficial teachings of 
our primary schools.’’ 

“Again, the second step in normal 
training is to acquaint the pupil with 
thoge eternal laws and principles 
which must ever regulate and — 
the development of the human facul- 
ties, whether of body, mind, or soul.” 

“The third step is that indicated 
above, namely : To give practical skill 
by actual service, under instruction, 
in the school of practice, or model 
school.”’ 

This much as to its duties. 

Next let us see what is said as to its 
scope. The normal school should not 
be expected ‘‘to afford a very com- 
plete course of study in the natural 
sciences: it should, however, teach 
the elements of those branches ac- 
cording to true methods, so that its 
pupils may become qualified to teach 
others in turn.” 

You will remember that “the com- 

laint was made that our Normal 

niversity’’ was compelled to do cer- 
tain work ‘“‘by reason of the defective 
superficial teaching of our primary 
schools.”’ 

Now what is the cause of defective 
superficial training in any school? 
Mainly, I think. in attempting to do 
more than can be well done in the al- 
lotted time. Is not this equally true 
in normal schools, and will not the 
heey restriction diminish this 

? I find it urged as a reason 
for the founding of a second Normal 
University, that “when an institu- 
















































tions of this kind un 
the State find their educational bills 
80 oppressive that they will call a 
halt? Or shall 
enlarge 
in|the working force, and 


then teach them 
means, it seems to me, we would in- 
sure greater maturity in those turned 
out as teachers, shorten the term re- 
quired for graduation, and keep the 
membership within more reasonable 
bounds. 


human 
mind or soul,”’ must, I think, be pret- 
ty much the same in all the grades of 
teaching. Then let our norma! schools 
give thorough training in these laws, 
going as far as the limits of the com- 
mon branches, and if the pupils, thus 
trained, have not mistaken their vo- 
cation, the rest will come with appli- 
cation, study and experience. 





existence b 
schools, an 


only do not need, 


since been passed. 

edy for this mtbr Swng a 

on m stitu- 
tit the people of 


we try another plan— 
the coarse of study, increase 
add to the 


a until the same result is 
reached, 

having done superfluous and super- 
ficial work? Would it not be better 
to require all candidates for admission 
to the benefits of normal training, to 
“omg their familiarity 


with the added charge of 


with the 
to teach, and 


ranches they e t 
the how? By this 


Then, again, ‘Those eternal princi- 


ee and laws which must ever regu- 


teand guide the development of the 
ulties, whether of body, 


Our colleges and universities are 


always able to supply themselves 
with men whose experience has made 
them fit for the positions they are call- 
ed to fill. It is the common school 
that must have ready-made teachers 
furnished to order. 


Now let us look at this mission of 


the common schools: It is to educate 
the masses—all the people. To take 
the children of the rich and the poor. 
the great and the humble, the good 
and the vicious, and give them such 
mental and moral training as shall fit 
them for the duties of sife. But the 
common school no more intends, nor 
is it able, to 
in all the higher branches, than does 
the Manual Training School to turn 
out finished workmen in any of the 
trades included in its course. And as 
there are _— in which the young 
man desi 

chinist may acquire a ag moe know- 
ledge and training in his c 

20 there are schools and colleges, in 
which the ambitious student of the 
common schools may be taught to the 
finish in all or any of the branches 
not included in their course of study. 


ve a finished education 


g to be a carpenter or ma- 


osen work, 


In closing, I will state a few general 


propositions, and the conclusion, in 
a to be drawn from them: 


e normal school was called into 
the needs of the common 
was created to minister 
to those needs. 

Thecommon schoo!s(I use the name 


in the usual sense) are for the educa- 


tion of the masses, and are supported 
by the people as a whole. 

The great majority of the people not 
ut have not time 
to aequire more than is afforded by 
the common schoo!s. 

To those whose ambition or means 
enables them to go higher, there are 
schools for that purpose — 

Training—thorough training in the 
common branches and the elements 
of the natural sciences, as it should be 
done in our Normal Universities—in- 
cludes caning in and mastery of the 
science of teaching. 

Extending the Farisdiction of these 
Universities increases the outlay nec- 
essary to maintain them, and does 
not add to their general power to do 
the they were intended to do, 
but only gives greater benefits to the 
few at the expense of the many. 

These things being true—and I think 
we Bow is certainly advisable to 
res the normal schools to the work 
for which they were created. 


REMOVAL OF THE SCHOOL 
FROM POLITICAL INFLU- 
ENCES. 


BY PROF. DAVID CARRUTHERS, OF 
CHESTER, ILL. 


‘Verily, I speak it in the freedom of my 


knowledge.’’ —Saax. 
Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GEN- 
LEMEN : 


| HE public school was established 

in our land as asafeguard against 
the disrupting influence of ignorance. 
No people can be free and at the same 
time ignorant, for ignorance and free- 
dom are incompatible. Only an intel- 
ligent and enlightened people can be 
free and transmit that freedom untar- 
nished to posterity. 

It isa self-evident truth, that the 
freedom of a nation is in proportion to 
its educational advantages. 

We have but to look about usin this 
great sisterhood of States to see this 
verified. In localities where education- 
al advantages are few and the plant of 
enlightenment is dwarfed, we find the 
engines of oppression most powerful. 
Where the school is képt five months 
in the year, and the teacher is selected 
not for his fitness for this very impor- 
tant position—for qualifentions are 
not to be allowed to enter the contest; 
but for this most potent of all reasons 
he must be a relative of some member 
of the board. This same member of 
the board wields his political whip so 
effectively that the county superin- 
tendent finds it to his interest to 
ome a certificate. No wonder that 

Sgyptian darkness reigns in that lo- 
cality, for the very ends for which the 
public school was instituted have been 
subverted. 

The public school, where properly 
conducted, stands as a high tower 
from whose summit the beacon light 
of intelligence shines forth shedding 
its benign influence over all. 

But in that locality, where the 
teacher is so chosen, its high tower 
has been razed, its banners have been 
trailed in the dust, its life-blood 
drawn by the politica) vampire. 

This is no idle fancy, for this is the 
condition of hundreds of the school 
districts of Illinois; and Illinois is no 
exception, for I have reason to believe 
that a worse condition of affairs exists 
in the surrounding States. 

Only at the last school election in 
the great commonwealth of Arkansas 
in order to carry out some political 
end, they resorird toa dastardly and 
foul murder. No wonder that Ku- 
Klux, and Bald Knobbers, and White 
Caps are abroad in the land. For this 
condition of things is the very soil in 
which they grow most prolific. It is 
the nest of scorpions that will sting to 
death our great national safeguard ; 
unless something is done, and that 
done speedily to rid the school of this 
political blight. 

What shall be done? How shall it 
be done? and when shall it be done, 
and where? The mountain system of 
Political Influence is before us. It 
reaches from horizon to horizon. Its 
heights are apparently insurmount- 
able, for they reach through thedark- 
ened paths of ignorance and vice, 
which threaten all who make the at- 
tempt, to overcome the difficulties 
that beset the broad road of enlight- 
enment, with their avalanches of pol- 
litical trickery. 

Shall we make the attempt? Have 
we the courage necessary to overcome 
the difficulties of the enterprise? If 
we but move forward, the mountains 
of political corruption rise higher and 
appear more precipitous. If we stand 
where we are, Political Infiuence 
swollen by bigotry, ignorance and 
crime, will encroach upon the already 
narrowed fields of intelligence and 


mind is cast. Therefore, any restraint 


placed upon the public school, dwarfs 
the mind of the public in on 
as that restraint pone ok 5 arf- 


ing the intellect means a dwarfing of 
National policies and morals; for it 
is a well-known fact, that public 
measures must conform to public 
opinion. 

It matters not in what State that 
the public school is brought under pol- 
itical influence, or by what party that 
influence is exercised, just so surely 
will that State lose its prestige 
among the States of the Nation. 
And the loss will be in proportion to 
the violence with which that influence 
is exerted. 

On the public mind one great truth 
cannot be too deeply impressed—that 
the stability of the government of the 
United States, and of each State com- 
posing the Union, rests upon the effi- 
ciency of the public school. 

Teachers, to you it bony > to re- 
deem the public school from its” politi- 
eal thraldom. The work is indeed 
great, and the Jaborers should not be 
weak and unfit for the task; for the 

owers that have lain dormant so long 

ve become greatly weakened. 

But delay will not make us stronger. 
We must begin to act now! We must 
begin to exert an influence on politics 
through the public school. The school 
must be made to control politics, and 
not politics the school. 

To do this I would instil into the 
tninds of the pupils the right manner 
of living. 

I would teach them the price and 
blessings of liberty. 

I would teach them the cost and 
curses of oppression. 

I would teach them that liberty is 
endangered every time a single indi- 
vidual of the millions is oppressed. 

I would teach them that liberty can 
only be maintained by the most care- 
ful exercising of that liberty given us. 

I would teach them that he who ca- 
ters to political influence, is a dema- 
gogue, and that a demagogue is the 
most contemptible creature that the 
Giver of light ever permitied the sun 
to shine upon. 

I would teach them that he who, to 
further some political end, goes into 
the slums and mixes with the scum 
of society ; goes into the grog-shop, 
and there lays down his money to 
gain the vote of the inebriate imbecile 
—is a thing too contemptible to be 
countenanced in decent society. 

I would teach them that he who comes 
to them and asks them to vote for some 
measure, simply because it is a meas- 
ure of some party with which heis affil- 
eege: or to nee Meee | favor at 

e expense 0 e public good, is a 
man to be inined.. and one who is 
pine J unworthy of American citi- 
zenship. 


I would teach them too look with 
horror upon any attempt to takeaway 
from the —_ the leastof their liber- 
ties—no matter whether the person be 
white or black, whose liberties are en- 
croached upon. 

I would teach them to revere the 
founders and the defenders of their 
country, and that their actions are 
worthy of their emulation. 


I would teach them that an educa- 
ted and refined, God-fearing and God- 
loving People, are the only sa ard 
to <a = ( ore ame through the 
public ool the only safeguard to 
American Liberty. v 

I would teach them that the public 
school is the nursery of free thought ; 
that it is the nursery of independence 
of action ; at it aoe field in which 
every germ of our rty is brought 
to maturity ; that on the’ effici of 
the public school depends the life of 
the nation. 


I would teach them that whatever 


learning, and will ultimately destroy | party 


every — of success. 
Any mind placed under restraint is 
dwarfed to the full extent of that re- 





straint. 
further. The public 
blic 


Let us goas 
school is the anal in which the pu 


caters toa party or sect of 
ple, who wish take awa 
blic school any of its rights or 
rivil that that party a 
low at the life of the nation—and that 





it is their bounden duty to that 
party and to consign its locdiens to 
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everlasting retirement; and that he 
who is not willing to stand up for and 
vindicate the public school, is not 
to be an American. 

By the inculcating of these princi- 
ples, along with others, I would 
remove the public school from the in- 
litics and make politics 
subservient to the school. 


A TALK ON OUR ENGLISH 


LITERATURE. 

BY DR. ROBERT ALLYN, PRESIDENT 
OF THE SOUTHERN NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, CARBONDALE, ILL. 
Xnd other books.” 

—Smaxk. 

Hom: says that many brave 

men lived before Achilles, and 
many fair women before Helen ; but 
they had no poet, and therefore are 
forgotten. Thatis, there was no his- 
tory or memory of them, because 
there was no literature. 

The world has always been + 
heroic deeds and producing beautifu 
and useful lives; but all sank into 
oblivion because they failed to find a 
poet or a historian or a writer of books 
to preserve their fame. 

A nation or an age, in order to be 
held in the everlasting memory of 
mankind, must have been able to per- 
form noble deeds. It must have had 
an oper | behind it strong of body 
filled with love of truth, and inspired 
by an undying ambition to do and 
dare all for justice and right. It 
must, further, have the idea of its 
connection with all the infinities of 
power, wisdom and love, and must 
realize the presence of these as cer- 
tainly as it feels the earth beneath its 
feet, or the wind and rain in its at- 
mosphere, or the sky and light in the 

ons above its head. And then it 
will also need an ability to give much 
of its time to reflection and medita- 
tion on such ideas and have leisure to 
put the results of such studies into 
words chosen for their sweetness and 
arranged in such order as shall pro- 
duce agreeable emotions in those who 
hear or read them. 

Here are, as we may say, three ne- 
cessities, which we may put into an 
alliterative form, and declare that a 
pation, in order to produce a litera- 
ture, must have Race, Re m and 
Riches—the three R’s of national lit- 

life, as we have the three R’s of 
intellectual or educational life. 

If now we turn our attention to our 

lish history and literature, we 
find them specially connevted and as- 
sociated Sytner in very remarkable 
periods. e shall only suggest some 
of these and merely hint at their 
dates and their characteristics. 

The first may be from about, or a 
little before, the time of the venerable 
Bede, incl the great lo-Sax- 
on king A down to the Norman 
conquest, 600-1666. 

In this time there were wars with 
the Danes, the Saxons from Germany, 
ee oe ethene England it- 


Christianity, during this period, 






















as to elicit the highest encomi- 


iums from the stolid German Schiller 
and the mercurial Frenchman Taine. 


The religion of Christian love and 


sacrifice was then taking root and 
giving shelter to all the virtues, and 
was infusing into the national charac- 
ter that supreme devotion to earnest 
living which, for a thousand years 
and more, has made the English peo- 


le so mighty in the world’s history 

th of deeds and thought. 

For our present purpose, however, 
this period of nearly five hundred 
years may be passed over with a sin- 
gle remark—that it really formed the 
mould in which almost all of our Eng- 
lish ideas have been cast, making our 
literature singularly loyal to religion 
and duty, and fil all our words 
with an odor of the sweetest truthful- 
ness and tenderness for woman and 
child, such as the thought of no oth- 
er people has ever exhaled. 

e might pause to contrast it with 
both the Greek and the Latin, the 
German and the Spanish, the Italian 
and French, and we should find it, 
in thecomparison, singularly rich an 
noble. But time forbids. 

The next period extends from the 
Conquest, 1066, to a little beyond the 
time of Chaucer, say 1450—about an- 
other 400 years. It was an age still of 
civil warfare and of battles on the 
continent to maintain the rights ofa 
race of kings who had emigrated to 
England. But in literature it was a 
time of translation and ..nportation of 
words and thoughts. Half of Chau- 
cer is translation with indeed great 
additions and variations, adaptations 
to climate and scenery, but most es- 

ally of all the insertion of our 

glisn ideas of home and reverence 
for woman and child. 

“The daisy,’’ says one of its poets, 
‘ig the type of the trueand pure wife, 
with its heart of gold and its silver 
crown of innocence.’’ 

In this period of war and continent- 
al diplomacy, the modern English 
language was really formed ; but it 
was not polished nor perfected. Here 
came in the elaborate poetry with the 
six, seven and eight and ten sylla- 
bled lines in stanzas of eight and nine 
lines—theSpenserian and Italian used 
by Byron, as the latest author who 
handled it with power and elegance, 
as Chaucer and Edmund Spenser were 
the first. The attempt to bring these 
to perfect melody, led to great polish, 
and introduced a study and practice 
of art highly conducive to progress. 

The next period in our English litera- 
ture is not so distinctly marked ; but 
it may for our present Paros, be 
roughly said, tu extend from Chauc- 
er, or @ little later, to near Elizabeth, 
say from 1450 to 1550—and it will in- 
clude the times of that remarkable 
commercial enterprise and discovery 
which gave the New World to be peo- 
pled and subdued. 

Perhaps the only literary event of 
consequence to be named in aid of our 
present purpose, is the translation of 
the Hebrew Bible. This, indeed, was 
not aap finished till later under 
James I. But the invention of mov- 
able types for printing and the great 
value set by the gg on the relig- 
ion of Christianity, led the Church to 
desire to have the Word of God in the 
language of the common people. 
Hence Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, and 
the Bishops and others, set about 
translating the Bible; and in a little 
less than a hundred and fifty years 
there grew up a book—a translation 
in fact of a foreign thought—which 
is pony called the English Bible, 
which, it is safe to say, is more thor- 

hly and distinctively an English 


was making its conquests of a turbu- | 9US'Y 


lant and very energetic le. They 
were learning to love play and 
right, and to care less for life and its 
comforts than for truthand its duties. 
ee eee ae 
foreigners nature, - 
deed with each other, 


book than any other book ever writ- 
ten. It is an Anglo Saxon English 
literature in itself and is above all 
others the one wholly and character- 
istically English book of the whole 


language and literature. 

The next od is usually called 
the most ori: and glorious period 
of our the age of the great 
Elizabeth. there were wars in 





after | Holland, in France, with Spain, on 







the sea, and everywhere. The great 
8 sh Armada was destroyed, and 
little England began her proud ca- 
reer of mistress of the high seas. Then 
dramatie literature flourished and 
modern physical research began. 
This is the most brilliant constella- 
tion of literary stars in the heavens of 
any age. I do not hesitate to say, 
that with Bacon, Spenser and Shake- 
speare, and a hundred others, no age 
or nation—not the Greece of Pericles 


and Plato—can equal the glory of that 
period of noble glish thought and 
writing. 


During this period England was 
making the history of the world, or, 
more properly, was contending with 
Spain for the right to make history, 
and her thoughtful earnest thinkers 
and writers were filling her language 
with a literature which can never die, 
any more than force can perish.. It 
may change from one form to another, 
from thymed poetry to drama, from 
drama to prose, as in Bacon and 
Hooker, to Milton, to Smollett, and a 
little later to Hume, to Jonson, 
Goldsmith and the Augustan age of 
Anne. 

And then we have a later age of 
Wordsworth and Carlyle, DeQuincey, 
Tennyson, and a wonderful ‘Milky 
Way” of novelists and poets whom no 
man can number, and whose glory it 
is to write a simpler construction and 
a higher thought, with more of sci- 
ence and virtue and love, of purity 
and truth and duty. 

And let it be emphasized that our 
literature has never been divorced 
from our noble history—has in fact 
been coincident at all times with our 
greatest energies and activities in de- 
fending ourselves against a hostile 
climate, an array of unpropitious cir- 
cumstance, or aggressive nations in 
arms. And as we have triumphed over 
all, our poets and our historians have 
written and sung in the noblest 
strains, because they had for subjects 
about which to write, 

i ‘*Fair women and brave men,’’ 
whose deeds no words could too high- 
ly praise. 





At this point the lecturer changed 
the plan, and asked a few questions 
of persons in the Association, inter- 
spersing remarks of his own, com- 
ments on authors mentioned by those 
whose names had been called. 

Miss Anderson had spoken of Words- 
worth and Longfellow as authors who 
are special favorites. It was said that 
Wordsworth is particularly the poet 
of women and children. Some of his 
descriptions of women were quoted 
and his poem of ‘‘Lucy’”’ was read an 
commaeeet with Longtellow’s poem on 
the fiftieth birthday of Agassiz, which 
at first is thought te be almost a pla- 
giarism, until one examines and finds 
how much sweeter and more gentle 
is Wordsworth in his description of 
‘“‘Lucy’’—how loftier and grander and 
more far reaching are the thoughts of 
po yorr tl on Agassiz—worthy, in- 
deed, of the great man about whom 
he wrote, and who learned those 
thoughts of God that range through- 
out the universe. 

Prof. Heninger called up Webster 
and Shakespeare, of whom it was said 
that the first has the noblest, most 
concise, compact style, carrying the 
most weighty thought in the best of 
our good English common words, more 
than any writer or speaker in the lan- 
guage; and the other of whom uses 
the most abundant and appropriate 
vocabulary of any author, perhaps, 
in all the rape nan of the world— 
making each character, from the beg- 
gar and clown to the king and the 
courtier—from the washerwoman to 
the queen—to speak, as on the day of 
Pentecost, each in the words of the 
station in which he was born and 
bred—words always singularly appro- 
priate to each individual character 
and indiosyncrasy. 

It was recommended, as a good ex- 
ercise for students wanting to under- 
stand the power of English and to ac- 





quire a good style, to read Webster, 


The Safest 


ND most powerful alterative is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Young and 
old are alike benefited by its use. For 
the eruptive dis- 
eases peculiar to 
children nothing 
else is so effective 
as this medicine, 
while its agreea- 
ble flavor makes 
it easy to admin- 
ister. 


‘My little boy 
had large scrofu- 
_ lous ulcers on his 
' neck and throat 
from which he 
Z suffered terribly. - 

$; ; Two physicians 
attended him, but he grew continually 
worse under their care, and everybody 
expected he would die. I had heard of 
the remarkable cures effected by Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and decided to have my 
boy try it. Shortly after he began to 
take this medicine, the ulcers com- 
menced healing, and, after using several 
bottles, he was entirely cured. He is 
now as healthy and strong as any boy 
of his age.’”’— William F. Dougherty, 
Hampton, Va. 


“In May last, ~~ youngest child, 
fourteen months old, began to have sores 
gather on its head and body. We ap. 
plied various simple remedies without 
avail. The sores increased in number 
and discharged copiously. A physician 
was called, but the sores continued to 
multiply until in a few months they 
nearly covered the child’s head and body. 
At last we began the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. In a few days a marked 
change for the better was manifest. The 
sores assumed a more healthy condition, 
tie discharges were gradually dimin- 
ished, and finally ceased altogether. 
The child is livelier, its skin is fresher, 
and its appetite better than we have ob- 
served for months.’’—Frank M. Griffin, 
Long Point, Texas. 


“The formula of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
presents, for chronic diseases of almost 
every kind, the best remedy known to 
the medical world.’”’—D. M. Wilson, 
M. D., Wiggs, Arkansas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 








and to learn by heart one of his ora- 
tions—the first, at Bunker Hill; or 
one of Edward Everett’s, who is much 
more elegant and graceful, but still 
full of pith and point. 

Dr. Washburn stated that he per- 
haps enjoyed the reading of John Bun- 
yan more than any other author. And 
it was remarked that Bunyan’s style 
was probably more exclusively form- 
ed by a study of the English Bible 
than any other author who ever liv- 
ed. Bunyan, in prison, had scarcely 
any other bok or person for reading 
or companionship besides the Bible 
and his own thoughts, He read that 
book, and in its language and ima- 
gery, almost literally, he wrote his 
own states of inner consciousness as 
they are those of most human beings, 
and they are expressed in such sim- 
ple language that a thoughtful child 
oran aged and learned philosopher 
cannot avoid understanding them. 
They are truly in what may be called 
universal English. 

Ruskin was also alluded to as one 
who has rs gee as scarcely another 
has, the spirit of the English soul—a 
reverent love for and loyalty to duty. 
He insists that true freedom is not fs 
cense but lawful restraint. The O of 
Giotto was made indeed by what is 
called a ‘‘free hand,” yet that hand 
must be held as in a vise, and made 
to go in the exact path of the master’s 
thought. It must not wobble or 
swerve up or down to right or left, 
but go where it is bid by the will. It 
is free to goonly there and not to 
stray or wander. 





of the wise who soar but nev 
True to the kindred points of heaven and 
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THE following preamble and resolu- 
tion, as introduced by Col. D. F. Boyd, 
were unanimously passed by the 
Louisiana Educational Association 
lately held at Ruston, La. 

‘* Whereas, The education of the 
people is now universally acknowl- 
edged to be of vital importance to the 
public welfare, and especially neces- 
sary for the perpetuity of Republican 
principles, and for the preservation of 
the Union ; 

“‘ Therefore, Be it Resolved, by the 
Louisiana Educational Association, 
that the honorable, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Congress, 
be respectfully requested to consider 
the propriety and expediency of estab- 
lishing a cabinet office to be known 
aud designated as ‘‘ The Secretaryship 
of Education, with such authority, 
powers and perogatives, as in their 
wisdom may be deemed proper.” 

Dd. FF. B. 





DOLLARS. 


‘*Inquire, aud so will I, 
Where money is.’’ 
—SHAK. 


FTER the ladies had withdrawn 
from the dinner table, Martin 
Chuzzlewit, in chapter 16th, tells how 
the gentlemen used the spittoons, 
and that the conversation could be 
“summed up in one word—dollars!” 


‘All their cares, hopes, joys, affec- 
tions, virtues and associations, seem- 
ed to be melted down into dollars. 

Whatever the chance contributions 
that fell into the slow cauldron of 
their talk, they made the gruel thick 
and slab with dollars. 

Men were weighed by their dollars, 
measures gauged by their dollars ; 
life was auctioneered, yep put 
up. and knocked down for its dollars. 

‘Phe next respectable thing to dol- 
lars was any venture having their at- 
tainment for its end. 

The more of that worthless ballast 
—honor and fair dealing—which any 
man cast overboard from the ship of 
his good name and good intent, the 
more ample stowage room he had for 
dollars. 

Make commerce one huge lie and 
mighty theft. Deface the banner of 
the nation for an idle rag; pollute it 
star by star; and cut out stripe by 
stripe as from the arm of a degraded 
soldier. Do anything for dollars. 
What is a flag to them!” 


Had you not better secure now, and 
read the whole fifteen volumes of 
Dickens’ works. The reading of these 
will greatly enlarge and enrich your 
vocabulary. We send them to you 
postpaid, in strong flexible binding, 
asa Premium with this Journal for 
$2.00. 


It may take ten. days for you to get 
your set of Dickens’ Works, the rush 
is so great. It ought not to take so 
long but “Uncle Sam” is sometimes 
@ little slow in delivering them. You 


will get them, though, sure. 
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15 Volumes for Onty $2.00 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels. has heretofore been 
$10.00. Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con. - 


tract with a leading book manufacturer we 


are enabled to offer our readers the 


most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 6200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


set of Dickens, 


including a year's subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 


widely read of any novels printed in any language. 


The popularity of Dickens 


is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 


Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. 


shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, 


His books teem with 
thrusts of satire; his characters are 


original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 


forms. The lights and shidows of life are 


delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 


style. Toownacomplete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 


inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. 
perused them. 


No person is well read who has not 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID, 


For only $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 


OLIVER TWiST, 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
REPRINTED PIECES, 





BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOZ 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


ae who subscribe to our paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 


ickens, will receive them free of charge. 


This is quite an important item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 5 x 7% inches in size and of uniform thick- 


ness. 
from plates made for this edition. 


The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. 
Not Condensed or Abri . 


They are printed 


Do ‘You Want This Get? 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 


able reading matter for so small an amount. 


It is really a whole library of Stand- 


ard Works at the price of the commonest trash. , If you wish to get this set 


should send in your order at once, that it ma 


go time in enjoying the ownership of it. 


Better send by 
treet, St. Louis, Mo. 





ly seeking after the truth; and stating 
it as they see it, precise and unspar- 
ing, let the consequences be what 
they may, it is to them the most preci- 
ous and obligatory of all qualities. 


less, of such teachers. 





Some of our educators are manifest- 


We ought to have more, rather than 





Ir must be admitted that while the 





y be among the firs: and that you 
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schools have not yet attained perfec- 
tion in their administration and results, 
yet, on the whole, our common school 
system is surprisingly well adapted to} Louisian 
its purpose and singularly well direct- 
ed. 





Let us, in our teaching, look rather 
o< to the quality all the time more than 
te the quantity. 











- MENTAL GREEN PEAS. 
“Of a very soft society.’? 





Yo see things can be overdone “4 


and “Blimbers great hot-house’— 

was literally snuffed out and closed 
up by this expose of Dickens—as it® 
ought to have been (see chapter 11 o' 
“Dombey & Son’’). How when “young# 
Toots began to have whiskers, he left 
off having brains!” 

Well, you ought to read the whole 
of this volume and the other fourteen 
volumes too. 


“Whenever a young gentleman was 
taken in hand by Doctor Blimber, he 
might consider himself sure of a pret 
ty tight squeeze. The Doctor only 
took the charge of ten young gentle 
men, but he had always ready a sup 
ply of learning for a hundred, on the 
lowest estimate; and it was at once 
the business and delight of his life to 
gorge the unhappy ten with it. 

In fact, Dr. Blimber’s establishment 
was a great hot-house, in which there 
was a forcing apparatus incessantly 
at work. All the boys blew before 
their time. 

Mental green peas were produced at 
Christmas, and intellectual asparagus 
all the year ronnd. 


Mathematical gooseberries (very 
sour ones too) were common at un- 
timely seasons, and from meresprouts 
of bushesunder Dr. Blimber’s cultiva- 
tion. 


Every description of Greek and 
Latin vegetable was got off the driest 
twigs of boys, under the frostiest cir- 
cumstances. Nature was of no conse- 
quence at all. No matter what a 
young gentleman was intended to bear 
Doctor Blimber made him bear to 
pattern somehow or other. 


This was all very pleasant and in- 
genious, but this system of forcing 
was attended with its usual disad- 
vantages. There was not the right 
taste about the premature produc- 
tions, and they didn’t keep well. 
Moreover, one young gentleman, with 
a swollen nose and an excessively 
large head (the oldest of the ten, who 
had “‘gonethrough”’ everything,) sud- 
denly left off blowing one day and re- 
mained in the establishment a mere 
stalk. And people did say that the 
Doctor had rather overdone it with 
young Toots, and that when he began 
to have whiskers he left off having 
brains.”’ 








The Century for November will 
bring a new revelation to the people 
of the South. President Lincoln pre- 
pared the following resolution for ac- 
tion by his Cabinet and the Senate 
and the House of Representatives: 


Resolved, By the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States assembled, that the President 
of the United States is hereby em- 

wered, in his discretion, to pay fout 

undred millions of dollars to the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
a, land, pi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir, and 
ia, in the manner and on 
the conditions following. 


Here follow the conditions. We 
cannot know too much of the life and 
services of such a man, 
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THE winter term of our public 
schools is now open, and, from indica- 
tions, the attendance throughout the 
country will be larger than usual. 
People seem to be taking more inter- 
est in the public schools than hereto- 
fore. This is right, because a major- 
ity of the children must get their 


education at these schools. 
NE ae 


In many places Normal trained 
teachers have been employed, and 
are giving perfect satisfaction so far 
as possible. But there are not enough 
of these teachers to meet the demand. 
Wherever the true Normal teacher is 
given a fair trial, success is almost 
certain, and the people will not em- 
ploy an untrained teacher if they can 
avoid it. ; 

). SES Re 

Bort there is another “aching void’’ 
in our school system. It seems that 
the State isnot able-the authorities 
think go at least—to run the school 
longer than four months in the year. 

The salaries paid to teachers now 
are so low that they will not bear any 
more contracting, so we suppose the 
people will have to content them- 
selves with short terms till our law- 
makers decide to raise more money 
for the school fund and thus length- 
en the public term. 

PRA AEE SR Bae ee Oak 

THE law of the State permits in- 
corporated towns of 750 or more in- 
habitants, tolevy 9 tax sufficient to 
run the schools three months, in ad- 
dition to the regular term of four 
months; but it appears that not a 
great many of the towns are taking 
advantage of this provision. But if 
all towns should levy such a tax, the 
great mass of the children most in 
need of aid would not be placed ina 
better condition than they are at pres- 
ent, because they live too far away 
from the towns to attend the school. 

rn 

THE powers that be, have decided 
that a man cannot teach in this State 
and hold the office of County Super- 
intendentof Education. We presume 
this will throw this very important 
office back into the hands of third- 
grade lawyers, who have nothing to 
do but to sit around town and issue 
teachers’ licenses and pay certificates, 
and of course draw their own salary. 
The salary paid is so small that first- 
grade teachers —those who know how 
to attend to the duties of the office— 
will not accept the office because they 
must make a living. 

It seems that it would be better to 
let the teachers hold this position, 


to it; it is certainly more desirable to! 
have some of the work propérly done 
than to have the whole thrown into a 
muddle. 


ELE SRE CTS See 
IDEAS of progress are rife in our 
grand old Southern State, and the 
practical education of the masses oc- 
cupies no insignificant place. 

Our people everywhere see the im- 
portance of preparing the rising gen- 
eration for the responsible duties of 
the future. They see tbat light, rath- 
er than darkness is preferable, be- 
cause it makes people better and 
shows them the path of duty and 
safety. R. 





RECENT LITERATURE. 


Estes & LAURIAT, Boston, are al- 
ready in the field with their beautifal and un- 
mistakable reminders that summer is gone, 
the harvests are gathered, the corn and ihe 
wine and the good cheer of ‘‘Thanksgiving’’ 
is upon us. Nay more, the ‘‘Holidays’’ are 
just over there—beyond—reminding us that we 
must be preparing for this season of ‘‘gifts,’’ 
rest and recreation. What shall it be? 

Well, to start with, we have that most de- 
lightful and charming book in its best dress, 
packed so full of illustrations that each suc- 
ceeding page is more of a surprise than any 
other—‘‘ The Knock-about Club’’—by Mr. Fred A. 
Ober, the author, who has made himself alike 
popular with old and young, both in the lec- 
ture field and in his remarkable books of trav- 
el. Having recently visited and lived in Spain, 
traveling throughout the country, he gives an 
excellent picture of Spain and the Spaniards 
told in his own inimitable style. His descrip- 
tions of Seville, the Guadalquiver, the palace 
of the Moors—tho Alhambra—Madrid, bull | 
fights, etc., will be eagerly read by thousands 
of young people already familiar with his 
books. The volume is printed on fine super- 
calendered paper, and its illustrations and 
binding make it just the book for the ‘‘gift’’ 
season, and one wishes this season would last 
all the year round. 

Another volume from the same house, which 
will be read at all seasons with growing de- 
light, is ‘‘The Earl’s Return,’’ by Owen Mere- 
dith. It is said this beautifal poem, which 
ranks next to the author’s masterpiece ‘‘Lu- 
cile,’’ has been superbly set and illustrated 
by W. L. Taylor with Andrews for an engrav- 
er. The illustrations are of special value, 
from the fact that the publishers sent the ar- 
tist direct to Normandy, where the scene is lo- 
cated, and the scenes are faithfully depicted 
instead of being created from the imagination 
of the artist. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most artistic holiday books which wil be put 
on the market this season. 

Estes & Lauriat never stop half way. Wri- 
ers, artists,engravers, skill, capital, taste, ex- 
perience—all combine to make each season in 
and ofitself specially attractive to their ever- 
widening circle of customers and admirers. 
The old, middle-aged, the young, are all pro- 
vided for. 

Think of it! the cost of the stories and en- 
gravings in the ‘‘Little One’s Annual’ alone ex- 
ceeds $7,500. No Juvenile of its class in the 
world compares withit. It is a Kindergarten 
in itself. It is edited by Wm. T. Adams (Oliv- 
er Optic), andis fall of original stories and po- 
ems by the very best writers of Juvenile Liter- 
ature. It is embellished with $70 entirely orig- 
inal illustrations drawn expressly for the work 
by the most celebrated book illustrators in 
America, and engraved on wood under the spec- 
cial supervision of Geo. T. Andrews. 

Instead of the oftfimes misfit of stories ill 
adapted to pictures, and vice versa, this vol- 
ume represents the work of able and carefully 
trained editors, authors and artists. 

The old people will “make merry’’ with the 








even if they cannot devote all their time 
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with its zest, variety, beauty and instruction. 

These, with Dickens’ “Christmas Stories,’’ 
ought to make the season a happy and joyous 
one. 





HvuBBARD Baros., Publishers, St. 
Lonis and Chicago, give us a magnificent and 
sumptuous volume entitled “Living Leaders of 
the World’’—and they are leaders too. Here you 
learn who are the living leaders of the world; 
the men and women of noble achievement ; the 
hidden secret of their success; the way they 
trod. 

Those who aspire to a useful, heroic, sublime 
life, will here find direction and inspiration. 

The field of battle is not alone the field of 
glory: less and less so, thank God! 

Fame’s brightest halo crowns the brow of 
men inthe marts of commerce, the arenas of 
statesmenship, in the advancement of science, 
the pulpit, the press, in the wards of the hos- 
pital, in the workshop of the inventor, and in 
the quiet, undemonstrative work of the teach- 
er. 

Here are over siz hundred pages, with splen- 
did illustrations from accurate photographs of 
persons and places. ‘‘Living Leaders of the 
World, should find a place in every home. 





THE NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
MANUAL.—Mrs. Louise Pollock, Principal ofthe 
Washington Normal Kindergarten Institute, 
has conferred a favor on the educational in- 
terests of the country by writing this manual 
of 180 pages. Its object is to disseminate a 
knowledge of the Kindergarten philosophy. 

In it are introduced some practical lessons 
and stories illustrating the proverbs and verses 
taught during conversational exercises. 

In the book is found educational and hygienic 
rules for teachers training. of much value, as 
gathered from the highest educational and 
medical authorities, and tested by the author’s 
own experience. 

Mrs. Pollock is one of ‘‘the mothers in Isra- 
el’’ in Kindergarten work as well as in house- 
hold economy, and her lectures on ‘‘Kinder- 
garten in the Nursery,’’ are the foundation 
upon which the whole system is built, and in- 
dispensable to the proper qualification of the 
Kindergarten teacher. 

Published by DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston. 

Re 

Scribner’s Monthly for November 
says, that ‘Goethe’s librarv is fitted 
up with plain shelves, covered with 
books mostly in paper covers. For 
use flexible covers are greatly prefer- 
red. 

Themas Buckle, the author of ‘““His- 
tory of Civilization,” though wealthy, 
wanted the books in his library bound 
in flexible paper binding. We offer 
one set of Dickens’ complete works in 
this flexible binding, and they are 
preferred in this binding over the 
stiff board <i biesy7 SO 


Tutt’s Pills 


rge the bowels does not make 
wer venalan but leaves them in worse 
condition than before. The Liver is 


the the seat of trouble, and 


THE REMEDY 


onit. Tutt’s Liver Pills act 


directly on tient organ, Cet ge afree 
flow of bile, without which, the bow- 
els are always constipated. Price » 25e. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York. 





You can own, now, the complete 
works of Charles Dickens—fifteen vol- 
umes—on terms on which they will 





children all the long evenings of the winter, 


nover again beoffered. See page 14. 





THESE masterly touches of Dickens 
take hold of the life and memory, and 
remain a part of its permanent pos- 
sessions. 

You know Chadband and Stiggins, 
Captain Cuttle and Sam Weller, Mark 
Tapley and Boythorn; the villany of 
Carker, Fagin and Sykes; the gener- 
osity and nobleness of Cheeryble 
Brothers; the obstinacy of Gradgrind 
and Bounderby ; and the dying face 
of Stephen Blackpool—turned to the 
star that ‘ha shine’d upon mein my 
pain and trouble down below.’”’ Yes, 
all these and a thousand other charac- 
ters, stand out prismatic and pictures- 
que, the incarnation of some virtue, 
hope, joy, vice or absurdity. 

When a teacher or friend puts these 
fifteen volumes within reach of their 
pupils or friends or patrons, they have 
brought them to a fountain of perpet- 
ual youth. 

One never grows old bathing in 
such an atmosphere. See page 14. 


What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks, 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 


THE CaLIFoRNIA SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Franeiseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C. R. BENNETT. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 


RR I 
CARLYLE says: 


“The first heroic soul sent down in- 
to this world, looking up into the sea 
of stars, around into the moaning for- 
ests and big oceans, into life and 
death, and love and hate, and joy and 
sorrow, and the illimitable loud thun- 
dering loom of Time—was_ struck 
dumb by it (as the thought of every 
earnest soul still is), and fell on his 
face, and with his heart cried for sal- 
vation in the world-whirlpool; to 
him the ‘open seeret of the universe’ 
was no longer quite a secret, but he 
had caught a glimpse of it—much 
hidden from the like of us in these 
times: ‘Do nobly, thou shalt resemble 
the Maker of all this; do ignobly, the 
Enemy of the Maker.’ 

This is the ‘Divine sense of right 


and wrong in man’ ; true reading of 
his position in this universe forever- 
more ; the indisputable God’s message 
still legible in every created hear 


though speedily erased and pain 
poset, ds _ ticles ” and cants and 


em ty ceremonials, in so many hearts 
making the, ‘open secret’ a very 
one 
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National Normal U rsity, 
LEBANON, OHIO, sersea‘ty Caleges ‘and’ Universities. Twenty deren yee al rents 
full 5; a thousands, for special skill adaptation. [ast an- 
sual eraimest 3.007. Table Bou from $1 to $1.60) per mock; “Roome, well frnished, frm 

pe gi Dr a 
si orbutince, A Shoal of Methods, such a give saparaielid succes thove rain 
tion, with no extra expenses. 


COLLEGES OF BUSINESS, 


SHORTHAND, 


TYPEWRITING, TELE- 


GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 


EXAMINATIONS TO ENTER CLASSES OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 
- ” IN OPERATION. . 


The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 
with town boarding houses afford abundant accommodati 
are now conducted successfully by graduates of this I 
in ten weeks than in most other schools in twenty. Over joo, 
ness and profession, in all parts of the nation, are my ers, 
ries answered 


promptly. 
6-23-1y 


1 5 dormitory cottages, 


ons. dependent Normals 


At least 100 


nstitution. More and better work is done here 
of my students in 
culars sent tree. Speci: 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O: 


busi- 
inqui- 
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Possesses the tonic, purifyin 
bath, curing all local skin an 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 


properties of a sea 
scalp diseases, pim- 
e trom perfectly pare materials, and is most 
healing and ——— ng to the skin, Keeping it in 
a fresh, ciean and healthy condition. Sold by drug- 
gists an cy goods dealers, or sent by mail one 
cake for 25 cts, or three for 60 cts. by the pro- 
prietors. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO., 
532 Washington St., New York. 


ST.—|-JOSEPH' S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph’s 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
Copy. dress 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 


The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
All connecting with the 

« _&@ Fast -@ Lines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, and 
EASTERN CITIES -@a 


AL 
9° direct connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
ity, St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all W 


estern 
No ae change of cars to Vincennes, 
wouisville. nnati, and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at power and Springfield with 
ne C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South ; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Ey 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. C. 
aad St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with “ Famous Vandalia Line’’ for _— 
Hast and West; at Shattuc with O. & M. for 
its East and West; at Centralia with Illinois 
tral for points North and South ; at Peoris and 
Pekin with all the great lines for Chicago and the 








D. W. RIDER, Sup’t. 
1-23 W. W. KENT, Gen. T. A. 





Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writi 








machine ot 
and indorsed by 

and profession- 
line of 


the world; used 
alll 
al men. 





> & Benedict, 
= 808 North Sixth Street, 
8T. LOUIS. 


oe 
supplies. Send for circular. 





who can furnish a horse an 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitabiy employed also. few in 
toup Main St., Richmond, Ve. NB. Please stais 
. a > 
age and business experience. ever mind about 
sending stamp for reply. B. F. J. & Co. [5-aa-7t 


$15.22" $250.29 Son tara: act 





wo ee OES, UATE an 
we have available. Sudden vacancies are oc- 
fon? “ifnot, it will pay you to Tegister. "Try 
it. Send stamp for reniare to ‘ 
TEXAS TEAOH Tie, TEEAL. 


5-21-12t Mention this Journai 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND | 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO, | 


with Vestibuled Trains 
Fast Mall Line Tivaukes St. Paul and | 
Minneapolis. 


- between Chi- 
Treo, enti Rental Route} the Pacific 

between Chicago, 
Great Fatieor) Route in" el 
5700 Miles of Road reaching all princi- l 
al points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dakota. 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of passage and | 
freight, etc., apply to the nearest station agent of ; 
the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, 
or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World. 


ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager, Gen’l Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 


4@-For information in reference to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 9-21-tf 


CAIRO, VINCENNES & CHICAGO) 
RAILWAY CO. 


Is now recognized as the 
a@ Shortest and Quickest Route 
Between the 
NORTH, EAST, 
AND 


SOUTH and SOUTH WEST. 
The Shortest Line between 
Cairo and Vincennes, Danville, Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Balti- 
more, New York City and Washing- 
ton, and all points East. 
New Pullman Coaches on Day Trains, 
and Sleeping «9d Chair Gars on Night 
Trains. For full information in regard to time 
of trains, &c., callon or address 
A. J. WHITEHEAD, 
Traveling Pass. +, Carro, ILL, 
Or any Ticket Agent this Company’s Line. 
Oscar G. Murray, J. G. Fietcuer, 


Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
Q-22-4t 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School, 


Opens January 9th and Septemher 5th. 
Send for Circulars to 
Mzs. EUDORA HAILMANN, 























‘*THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


St. Louis, 
And all Principal Missouri River Points, 
TO 


Denver, Cheyenne. 
Ogden, Salt Lake City, 
Sacramento, San Fran 
Los Angeles, Portland and 
Nebraska, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington: Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 


all 








-Ti-ly LaPorts, Ixp. 











Coast Points. 


| Baggage Checked Through 


from all Points in the East to Points Named. 
Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains, 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For further information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
213 North Fourth St., St. Louis. 





THOS. L. KIMBALL, 


General Manager. 
E. L. LOMAX, 
G.P. A 


OMAHA, NEB. 





The Handsomest Train in the World, 


The Fast Vestibule Express, No. 3, 
Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, every day at 
5-25 P. M., 

For Kansas City, Denver, El Paso, Los Angeles 
and ALL WESTERN Points on the SANTA FE 
Route. This train is the Pullman Vestibule Ex- 
press that has created so much talk among travelers, 
and is recognized by all as the completest, safest, 

and most comfortable trainin the world: 

The service in the Dining Cars is remarkably 
good, and constitutes a strong attraction for people 
who are fond of the good things of this life. A se- 
lect library for the use of passengers, properly ap- 
pointed smoking accommodations, and hand 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 


lorado, Wyoming, Utah, 








AND 


TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 


COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, ~ 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





and Girls send §Oc. for sample Self- 


Boys : 


inking Rubber Stamp, to print your name 
on Cards, 


etc. Latestout. Agents wanted. 
E. S. MILLER’S Rubber Stamp and Printin - 
House, Newark, O. 2-22-tf 


HIG AL 








* | 








Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars are in this train, 
which is lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
A competent electrician accompanies each train to 


attend to the lights and signals. 
It carries Pullman Vestibule Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles. 4@~-This is an important change.-“@& 


The San Francisco Express, No. 1, 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicsgo, every night, at 


11.30 P.M 
For Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
and the Wes 
A Puliman Sleeping Car runs Chicago to Kansas 
City, connecting direct with a Pullman Sleepi 
Car Kansas City to San Francisco, via the Santa Fe 
Route. A Second Class Pullman Sleeping Car runs 
Chicago to San Francisco on this train without 
change. Free Reclining ChairCars run Chi to 
Kansas City. Dining Cars serve between Chicago 
and Kansas City. This is by many hours the fastest 
night train between Chicago and Kansas City. 
4@-Note particularly that this gives Two Daily 
Trains through to California, via the Santa Fe Route. 
4@-No.3 is a Fast Express for Los Angeles, San 
Diego and Southern California. 
4@-No Lis the San Francisco Express, and does 
not make immediate connection at Barstow for Los 
Angeles, but _ direct, via Mojave, to Northern 
California points. 2-22-ly 


~ 
_Atchinen, Topeka, 















= 





TEACHERS YA-250;.Amerien" 








THE STENOGRAPH, 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine. 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one-third the 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 
now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. 
learned from the Manual without any previous knowledge 
of shorthand. In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual, 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight,3% 1 


U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 


402 N., 3d Street, St. Louls, Mo, 


It can be 





C.& A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 

O. H. Cuarrztt, J. CHARLTON, 

General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
CHICAGO. 

S. H. Kmtont, Gen, Agt. Pass. Department, 





N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














